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Chumas Wilson, Author of “The Pitman’s Pap.” 





OWHERE within the compass of ancient 
or modern literature do we find a more 
exact, faithful, and touching portraiture of 

— humble life than is to be found in Thomas 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Pitman’s Pay.” It cannot be called a work of 


imagination; but if ever there was put upon paper a 
perfect word-picture of the Northumbrian pitman’s 
manners and customs, his kindly as well as rough ways, 
his peculiar habits of thinking, his warm family affec- 
tions, and his quaint modes of expressing himself, the 
author of ‘The Pitman’s Pay” has accomplished the 
task. In every realistic quality, that poem, little known 


though it be beyond the district which gave birth to it, 
far excels Hector McNeil’s ‘ Will and Jean,” or Alex- 
ander Wilson’s ‘‘ Wattie and Meg.” Goethe’s ‘‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” a masterpiece of poetical art, as well as 


instinct with lofty genius and brimful of fine feeling, 
does not stand higher than this homely product of the 
Tyneside Muse. 

A memoir of the author of the ‘ Pitman’s Pay” 
appeared in the Northern Tribune, published in 1854. 
From that memoir we learn that Thomas Wilson, son of 
George Wilson and Margaret Wild, was born on the 14th 
of November, 1773, at Gateshead Low Fell, where his 
industrious forefathers had been located for many genera- 
tions. In 1781, when only eight years of age, ‘‘ he com- 
menced a career of toil beyond conception, save by those 
who are conversant with the working of coal mines 
seventy or eighty years ago.” ‘‘ These days of dark- 
ness and distress,” the writer continues, ‘‘ commenced at 


two o’clock in the morning and continued till seven or 
eight at night daily, till the Saturday afternoon. In the 
winter, consequently, the worker never saw the light 
from the Sunday evening until the following Saturday, 
thereby affording not more than five or six hours out of 
the twenty-four for recruiting both mind and body. 
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Instruction was almost out of the question. There was 
no time for it; even the lessons of a night-school (the 
only schoul which was accessible) being only obtainable 
by a sacrifice of the little rest which such literal slavery 
allowed.” 

Knowledge, however, was young Wilson’s great am- 
bition, and with the help of a worthy man named Barras, 
and his own constant reading and never-tiring industry, 
he managed to acquire something more than the bare 
elements. Naturally disgusted with the drudgery of the 
mine, he got out of it as soon as he could; but it was not 
until he had reached his nineteenth year that he succeeded 
in doing so. His literary qualifications were then such 
as to enable him to obtain the position of a teacher, 
first at Galloping Green, a place not more than a 
mile from his father’s house, and then at Shield Row, 
near Lintz Green. Here he first saw the Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Diaries, which, during a period of more 
than half a century, were a constant attraction to him, 
and to which, for the greater part of that time, he con- 
tributed mathematical problems and solutions, Here, 
also, he acquired a knowledge of Latin, through instruc- 
tion received in the colliery engine-house from the keeper 
of one of the engines, a very superior man named John 
Gray. In the year 1798, he succeeded in obtaining a 


clerkship in the office of Mr. Thomas Robson, a native of 
the Fell like himself, and then a wharfinger on Newcastle 


Quay ; but here his hours were so long, and his salary so 
small, that he soon left the situation and commenced 
teaching school again, this time at Benwell. He next (in 
1799’ entered the office of Mr. John Head, an eminent 
merchant and underwriter in Newcastle, and with that 
gentleman he remained until the beginning of 1803, when 
he removed to the counting-house of Losh, Lubboin, and 
Co., with whom and their representatives he remained till 
1805, when he entered into partnership with Mr. William 
Losh. Two years atter that, Mr. Thomas Bell having 
been taken into the firm, its style was changed to that of 
**Losh, Wilson, and Bell.” The firm soon attained and 
long kept a leading position amongst the great manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments of the United 
Kingdom, the ironworks at Walker affording employ- 
ment to several hundred persons. 

Mr. Wilson met with a congenial life partner in 1810, in 
the person of Mary Fell, with whom he enjoyed perfect 
domestic happiness for twenty-nine years, that is to say, 
till ber death in 1839. Mrs, Wilson was a kindly, 
sociable, charitable lady, well beloved by all who knew 
her. 

As to Mr. Wilson himself, his long life was devoted not 
less to the extension than the attainment of useful know- 
ledge. Thoroughly self-educated as he might be said to 
be, it was most truly a labour of love to him to assist, by 
every means in his power, in promoting the pursuit and 
acquisition of scholastic learning in others. He never 
refused to assist in any good work, irrespective of sect or 


party. To church, chapel, or school he was an equally 
liberal donor, according to the supposed wants of each. 
An advanced Liberal in politics, he was tolerant of other 
men’s opinions and views, and never intruded his own 
principles offensively on unwilling ears, so that he 
enjoyed, to the end of his days, the respect and esteem of 
all and sundry, Churchmen and Nonconformists, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals. His leisure time was largely 
devoted to poetry, and his productions in that line, 
originally scattered over the pages of Mitchell’s Newcastle 
Magazine and otber periodicals, were published in a col- 
lective form, and in a handsome volume, in 1843. ‘The 
Pitman’s Pay” is the longest and best of his works; but 
there is not one of them that does not bear, more or less 
deeply impressed, the stamp of true genius. 

Mr. Wilson was unanimously elected a member of the 
Gateshead Town Council in 1835, when the Municipal 
Reform Act conferred upon that place the privilege of 
governing itself in local matters ; and at the first meeting 
of the Council he was chosen an alderman, an honour 
which he continued to enjoy for eighteen years, after 
which, at his own request, he was allowed to retire into 
private life. He respectfully but firmly declined, when 
repeatedly and earnestly pressed, to undertake the duties 
of the Mayoralty, though he would have been unani- 
mously elected had he given his consent, and though, on 
one occasion, one of his colleagues offered to do the whole 
official business for him, if he would only accept the 
office. It was neither indifference nor indolence that 
prompted these refusals, but a modest unobtrusiveness of 
character that shunned public display. 

In the latter part of his life, his name may truly be said 
to have been like a household word on both sides of the 
Tyne. He paid the debt we all owe to nature in his 
eighty-fifth year, on Sunday, the 9th of May, 1858. 
The melancholy event took place at Fell House, Gates- 
head, the ‘“‘local habitation” he had chosen and re- 
built for himself, after he had risen by his own well- 
directed efforts from the depths of inherited poverty to an 
honourable independence, which it was his good fortune 
to enjoy tranquilly till death. 

“The Poet’s Funeral” has been described in a beautiful 
poem in blank verse by Mr. James Clephan, a congenial 
spirit and fellow-labourer in every good work. The poet 
tells us how he was borne from his life-long home, by son 
and grandson, kinsmen and neighbours, and how— 


Faces, unseen, were at the shrouded casements, 
Watching and weeping o’er bis last outgoing, 
Anguish’d that he, the loved and the lamented, 
Pride of their home, its happiness and honour, _ 
Whose going and whose coming, morn and evening, 
Day after day, through years of life-domestic, 
Swang to and fro upon the household dial, 

Should come and go no more—for ever—never ! 


For the sake of readers at a distance, who have pro- 
bably never seen the ‘‘Pitman’s Pay,” ‘“‘The Market 
Day,” ‘‘ The Pea Jacket,” or any other of the racy pro- 
ductions of Thomas Wilson, we are tempted to quote here 
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some of the more salient and impressive passages ; but 
the difficulty of selection where all is so good causes us to 
forbear. Here follows, however, a mere taste of Wilson’s 
style. Listen to what a pitman says of his wife :— 
"Mang the hewers i’ wor pit, 
There’s nyen hez sic a wife as me. 
For if maw “‘ top” comes badly doon, 
Or owt else keeps me lang away, 
She cheers me wi’ the well-knawn soun’— 
**Thou’s had a lang an’ weary day.” 
Tf aw be naggy, Nanny’s smile 
Suin myeks me blithe as ony lark, 
And fit te my ¢ a yett. or stile— 
Maw verra byens forget te wark. 
Maw Nan—maw bairns—maw happy hyem— 
Set ower hard labour’s bitter pills 
O Providence! but spare me them ; 
The warl may then wag as it will. 


The good husband would fain stay a while longer in a 
public-house, to which Nan had gone on purpose to fetch 
him home, but pretending she had ‘‘ just lyuk’d in as she 
cam by.” He pleads that it is Saturday night, and “‘ the 
caller dizzn’t call te-morn,” but she rejoins— 
Nay, hinny, Ned, ne langer stay— 
We mun be hyem te little Neddy : 
He’s just a twelvemonth awd to-day, 
An’ will be cryin’ for his deddy. 
Aw'll tyek thee hyem a pot o’ beer, 
A nice clean pipe, an’ backy tee; 
Thou knaws I like to hae thee near, 
Come, hinny, come, gan hyem wi’ me! 


The legitimate influence here exercised is successful, and 
the pitman, acknowledging the power of woman when 
properly used, throws down his pipe and his reckoning 
with the exclamation— 
Aw will, aw will gan hyem wi’ thee. 
Once home, Little Neddy is set upon his father’s knee, 
while the mother gets the savoury supper ready—‘‘a bit 
0’ guisey’s tripe.” And then taking the child back into 
her own keeping, she addresses it thus :— 
Come to me, maw little lammy ! 
Come, thou apple o’ my ee! 
Come, my Neda , to thy mammy ! 
Come, my darlin’, come to me! 
We feel bound to say that nowhere else, in the course of 
&@ somewhat multifarious reading in sundry dead and 
living languages, have we met with a quatrain of truer grit 
and sounder ring, expressive of a gush of genuine 
motherly feeling, than this. 


The Lumley Ghost Starp. 





Hush a ba !, babby ! be ; 
For Sharp and Walker killed thou and me. 
—WNursery Rhyme. 

HE strange ways in which great crimes, and 
especially murders, have been discovered, 
form one of the most tragically interesting 
chapters of human story. Revelations made 
in dreams are among the most curious, if not best 
authenticated instances. The old saying that “ mur- 
der will out” has from time to time been said to have 


been verified through the shadowy agency of dreams, and 
popular belief has it that men have even in their waking 
moments received such supernatural evidence of crime as 
to lead to the detection of the criminal. The story we 
are about to tell is an illustration of this. Surtees, the 
historian of Durham county, relates the circumstances 
with great confidence in the truth of the whole tragedy, 
and other writers have dwelt upon it as if it had the most 
genuine claims to be recorded as fact. The whole legend 
is stamped with the superstitions of the time, and should 
be read rather as an illustration of how people thought 
two hundred and fifty years ago than as a narration of 
verity. 

John Grahame, miller at Lumley, near Chester-le- 
Street, was not at all a superstitious man. Indeed, his 
character was altogether the opposite. He had not so 
much imagination as to court even an ignorant fear of the 
supernatural, and he laughingly ridiculed all who thought 
differently on this subject from himself. It should be 
remembered that the events recorded in our story took 
place in 1631 or 1632. At that time it was a bold thing to 
avow a disbelief in witches and fairies and warlocks, and 
other imaginary tenants of elfin palaces or lonely cottages 
on moss or moor. But Grahame, the miller, cared for 
none of these things. He would laugh outright at the 
fearful romances told by his neighbours of personal 
encounters with the devil, of cattle being injured by 
fairies, of children vanishing from the bosoms of sleep- 
ing mothers, of ‘“‘dead lights,” ‘‘dead watches,” and 
‘*warnings.” He was a genial man withal, this Lumley 
miller, and could sing a song at Christmas and midsummer 
merry-makings like any other happy man of his happy 
craft. He had gathered money in his time, had married 
happily, but was childless, yet he accepted what befel him 
philosophically. But a circumstance was soon to happen 
which, if it did not change the miller’s character, very 
closely affected his happiness, and caused the good man 
much trouble for a time. The winterhad come. Harvest 
had been gathered. The slow, mellow autumn moons had 
merge into the short, sharp glimpses which pass for days 
in “frosty, dark December.” The farmers brought their 
corn to grind in such quantities that all the powers of the 
miller were taxed. He ran his mill early and late. He 
stayed not at meal times to enjoy his usual quiet smoke 
and talk. Even his “forty winks” after dinner were 
neglected, and he denied himself the pleasures of his own 
fireside in order to minister to the necessities of his 
customers. In all this there was, of course, the certainty 
of being repaid for his exertions, and then, when summer 
came, and stack-yards were empty, and corn-fields were 
green, he could enjoy his leisure and reap the fruits of his 
winter’s toil. So he made the mill-wheel go, and tended 
the hopper early in the morning and far into the night. 
See him, then, busy at his labour. The mill clanks merrily 
on. The golden grain trembles in the hopper, the meal 
flows out in a snowy stream, and a white mist floats 
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through the dim light of the well-filled house. It is mid- 
night. Grahame has just filled the hopper for the last 
time, and has returned to the floor of the mill. The doors 
are shut. The white sacks stand out in the imperfect 
light—for the days of gas have not yet come—and, ranged 
round the building, four or five deep, they look like pale 
soldiers dressed for parade, or a ghostly regiment of 
spectres keeping watch and ward in the gloom. But 
Grahame thinks not of these things. His mind dwells on 
his work and on realities, leaving morbid fancies to those 
who care to entertain them. But what is this? Heavens! 
The very flesh of the bold Grahame begins to creep. He 
feels his blood run cold. He would fain start away. He 
fears to look at the apparition, yet his eyes refuse to cease 
gazing. They take in the details ina moment. There is 
a woman with hair dishevelled, with blood streaming from 
her head and saturating the dark tresses with crimson 
gore. Five wounds gape in her head, and spout forth the 
lurid current. The spring seems exhaustless, for the miller 
feels that he has gazed at the bleeding form for half a life- 
time, and still the stream flows on, At last he finds 
words to speak. He is not a cowardly man. A genial, 
kindly nature never is. He is naturally brave. But this 
upsets all his preconceived ideas of the natural, or even 
the spiritual, and for a time his tongue refuses to obey the 
half-formed resolution of the brain. Now, his senses are 
more collected, and he asks the figure her errand. “Iam 
the spirit,” the spectre replied, ‘‘of Anne Walker, who, 
while in the flesh, lived with your neighhour, John 
Walker. I was betrayed by Walker; but he promised 
faithfully to treat me well, and send me to a place where 
I would receive all necessary care. After that, it was 
arranged that I should come again and keep his house. 
Accordingly, I was sent away one night with Mark Sharp, 
a collier, Walker making believe that he was to take me 
to a place where I would be well looked after till I was fit 
to return to his house. But Sharpslew me with a miner’s 
pick, giving me these five wounds in the head. He threw 
my body into the pit, and hid the pick under a bank. He 
then tried to wash the blood from his shoes and stockings; 
but, as this evidence of bis guilt would not vanish, he 
hid his shoes and stockings there. And now, Master 
Grahame, you must be the man to reveal this base and 
cruel deed, else my spirit shall haunt you for ever!” 
With these words the apparition vanished, and the 
mill floor was the same as before. Grahame could no 
longer stop in the mill alone. The man was terrified. 
Taking his lamp in his hand, he ascended the trap stair to 
the hopper, and then and there stopped the machinery for 
the night. When the mill was still, the miller’s situation 
became even more unbearable. He feared the darkness; 
but perfect quietude, added to the gloom of midnight, 
made the usually bold man feel excessively terrified. He 
would not move # step without taking his lamp along with 
him, and even it but partially lighted up the suspicious 
corners, where he always expected to meet again the 


apparition which had but newly vanished. It was with 
a feeling of intense relief that he closed the door that 
night on the mill and all its belongings. 

Lantern in hand, he hied him home to his dwelling, 
which stood on a slight eminence a little way from the 
mill. The good wife was patiently waiting his return, 
and a cheerful fire and a hearty supper welcomed the 
industrious miller to his home. ‘‘You’ve come earlier 
than you expected, John,” said the unsuspecting woman. 
** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ Farmer Davis sent me word that he 
could wait five days longer for his corn, and so I thought 
I would give up and come home to bed. I’m tired, wife,” 
he added, as he threw himself into his capacious arm 
chair, and was speedily lost in moody thought, gazing 
abstractedly on the bright embers of the fire. He had 
resolved to say nothing of the apparition to his wife; so 
he feigned to be cheerful, although troubled enough at 
heart, and invented a white kind of lie in order to prevent 
suspicion. The trutn was he felt ashamed to confess, 
even to his wife, how frightened he was; and, not thinking 
that the visit of the apparition would be renewed, not- 
withstanding its threat, he determined to brave it out for 
once, neither revealing what he had seen to his friends 
nor acquainting the authorities with the crime. Indeed, 
he half distrusted his own senses as to the apparition, and 
was half inclined to think himself a fool for his pains. 
Yet the thing preyed upon his mind, and he slept uneasily 
till the morning light helped to dispel the miserable im- 
pression left upon him, and he went about his work as 
usual. 

But the miller took care not to stop in the mill after 
dark any more. Customers might clamour for their meal, 
or threaten that they must have it ground or whole; 
Grahame was deaf to their persuasions in so far as 
working extra time was concerned. His frugal wife 
hailed the change with delight. She had his company 
through the dark evenings, and the satisfaction that he 
was no longer slaving himself unnecessarily, as there was 
plenty to maintain both her and him. But she little 
dreamed of the reason which kept the good man at home 
o’ nights. The apparation was not, however, to be 
baulked. 

One night the miller had stayed longer than usual in 
the mill, and while on his way home the dreaded figure 
once more appeared. This time its aspect was stern and 
vindictive. On the previous occasion the face and eyes 
had an appealing look, but now they had assumed the 
aspect of command. The voice warned him that he 
must be the man to reveal the murder, till which revela- 
tion were made the spirit would continue to haunt him. 
Still Grahame was reticent. People would say he was out 
of his mind. So Grahame resolved to keep his counsel. 
His loving wife pleaded for an explanation of his moodi- 
ness. The neighbours said he was daily getting thinner ; 
they talked together and shook their heads concerning 
what evil thing was so gradually eating into the vitals of 
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the miller. Grahame bore their inquiries after his health 
with good-natured equanimity, but sadly wished to have 
the burden off his mind. Yet he said nothing. 

At last, when walking in his garden on St. Thomas’s 
Eve before Christmas, the figure appeared to him once 
again. This time it looked so threatening as to force him 
to promise to reveal the secret next morning. When 
morning dawned, he kept his promise. He went to a 
magistrate, and faithfully told all he knew. In those 
days such a revelation was not regarded as exceedingly 
strange. Search was made in the coal pit, and the body 
was found with five wounds in the head as described by 
the spectre to the miller. The pick and shoes and stock- 
ings, with the blood upon them, were found where the 
figure said they were hid. 

The revelation led to the apprehension of John Walker 
and Mark Sharp. And now the gossip of the countryside 
was fairly roused. It had been known before that Anne 
Walker, a kinswoman of John Walker, and his house- 
keeper, had suddenly disappeared, and the neighbours 
had a well-grounded suspicion that all was not well with 
the young woman. But little stir was made. John 
Walker was in good circumstances, but scarcely respected. 
Nobody could well say why they did not like him, but 
all felt a constraint in his company, and had a feeling that 
he was not right at the core. He was a widower now, and 
rumour said his wife, poor woman, had a bad time of it 
with him before death came to her relief. Soon after she 
died, Anne Walker, his niece, came to be housekeeper, 
She was a pleasing young woman of twenty-five, or there- 
abouts, and had the additional charm of beauty to 
enhance her womanly youth. There was much regret 
that she had fallen into trouble, and especially with one 
who should have been her guardian. The neighbours 
were very wroth with Walker, whom they suspected, 
although Anne invariably refused to tell the name of her 
seducer, answering to all friendly inquiries that he was 
one who would take good care of her and her child. So 
she went to her death with the secret on her lips. Mark 
Sharp had come originally from Lancashire, and was a 
boon companion of Walker’s. The arrest of Sharp and 
Walker, and the recital of the means by which the murder 
had been discovered, created an immense sensation among 
the superstitious people who lived at the time. 

Surtees quotes at length concerning this wonderful case 
from an old book, now before us, on “‘ Witches and 
Apparitions,” written by Joseph Glanvil, “Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society.” Glanvil’s book, which was published in London 
in 1681, and which shows that the belief in supernatural 
agencies was then as rife among the learned as it was long 
afterwards among the ignorant, contains a letter from Dr. 
Henry More to the author, calling his attention to the 
narrative which Master John Webster, a practitioner in 
Physic, had included in his ‘Display of Supposed Witch- 
craft.” Master Webster, after citing many of the facts 


above recorded, makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment :— 


At the Assizes, I think it was at Durham, Walker and 
Sharp were arraigned, found guilty, condemned, and 
executed, but I could never hear they confessed the fact. 
There were some that reported that the apparition did 
om to the Judge, or the foreman of the jury, who was 

ive in Chester in the street about ten years ago, as I 
have been credibly informed, but of that 1 know no cer- 
tainty. There are many persons yet alive that can 
remember this strange murder, and the discovery of it; 
for it was, and sometimes yet is, as much discoursed of in 
the North Country as anything that almost hath ever been 
heard of, and the relation printed tho’ now not begotten. 
I relate this with the greater confidence (though I may 
fail in some circumstances) because I saw and read-the 
letter that was sent to Serjeant Hutton from the Judge 
before whom Walker and Sharp were tried.... This 
I confess to be one of the most convincing stories, being of 
undoubted verity, that ever I read, heard, or knew of, and 
carrieth with it the most evident force to make the most 
incredulous spirit to be satisfied that there are really 
sometimes such things as apparitions. 


Webster quotes the testimony of two persons who were 
present at the trial—William Lumley, of Great Lumley 
and James Smart, of the City of Durham. We reproduce 
Smart’s story, word for word, from Glanvil’s book :— 

The trial of Sharp and Walker was in the month of 
August, 1631, before Judge Davenport. One Mr. Fair- 
hair gave it in evidence, upon oath, that he see the 
likeness of a child stand upon Walker’s shoulders during 
the time of the trial; at which time the Judge was very 
much troubled, and gave sentence that night the trial was: 
which was a thing never used in Durham before nor after. 

We have only to add that the site of Walker’s mill 
and the scene of the reputed murder are still shown at 
Lumley. The exact spot where the crime was said to 
have been committed is situated in a little ravine in the 
Old Mill Wood, known to this day, we are informed, as 
Sharp and Walker’s Gill. 


Che Marquis of LonVonVerrp. 





we HARLES WILLIAM STEWART was the 

only son of Robert, first Marquis of London- 

derry, by his second wife, Frances, daughter 

: = of Lord Chancellor Camden, and was half- 
brother of the second marquis, the offspring of his 
father’s first marriage, better known as Lord Castle- 
reagh, who, as is well known, died by his own hand, 


_ without issue. 


Charles was born in Dublin in 1778, and was destined 
for the military profession. He was in his fifteenth 
year when he received his first commission as ensign, 
and embarked under the Earl of Moira, afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings, to relieve the Duke of York from 
the perilous position in which he found himself after the 
reduction of Ypres and the capture of Charleroi. Having 
held for a few months the post of assistant quartermaster 
general to a division of the forces under General Doyle, 
he was attached in the following year to Colonel Craw- 
furd’s mission to the Court of Vienna; and while thus 
occupied he received a severe wound at the battle of 
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Donauwerth, being carried senseless from the field. 
Returning home, he became aide-de-camp to his uncle, 
Earl Camden, during his Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland. 
The year after gaining his majority, in 1796, he was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 
while encamped on the Curragh of Kildare succeeded in 
bringing into partial discipline and order “the worst of 
bad regiments,” which he commanded during the trying 
period of the Rebellion of 1798. The regiment having 
been subsequently disbanded for insubordination, Colonel 
Stewart was appointed to the command of the 18th Light 
Dragoons, which he accompanied to Holland under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie; and in this expedition he was 
again severely wounded at the head of the outposts near 
Schagenburg. In 1803 he became full colonel and aide-de- 
camp to his Majesty George III. ; and for a short time 
he occupied the post of Under-Secretary of State for 
the War Department. 

This post he quitted in order to accept the command 
of a Hussar brigade under Sir John Moore in Portugal, 
as brigadier-general, and he did good service by covering 
the march of Sir John Hope’s division into Spain, and 
the retreat of Sir John Moore, during which he success- 
fully repulsed an attack of the French Imperial Guard. 
On reaching Corunna he was labouring under severe 
ophthalmia, and Sir John Moore, who had the highest 
opinion of his abilities, sent him home to report on the 
state of affairs, with the character of being “ one 
incapable of stating anything but the truth.” In 
a few months, having recovered his sight, he returned 
to the seat of war as adjutant-general under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, which post he held until May, 1813. 
During the pursuit of Marshal Soult’s army across the 
Douro, and again at Talavera, he rendered important ser- 
vices, for which he received the thanks of the House of 
Commons. 

During all this time, since the meeting of the first 
Parliament of the United Kingdom in 1801, he had re- 
presented the courty of Londonderry, and he continued 
to do so until 1814, when he was raised to the peerage. 

Meanwhile, he had risen to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and had received the Order of the Bath, besides 
Portuguese, Russian, and Prussian honours, in recognition 
of his services, not only in the field, but also in the capacity 
of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Berlin, where he acted as military com- 
missioner to the allied sovereigns, and was specially 
charged with the supervision of Bernadotte, the new 
King of Sweden, who had armed his troops with British 
supplies, but who was thought to be wavering in his 
allegiance, and inclined to cast his sword into the 
scale in favour of his old master, Bonaparte. The 
secret history of the time showed what kind of 
remonstrances the British envoy found it necessary to 
empley at so critical a moment as that which immediately 
preceded the battle of Leipzig. The allied Continental 


Powers were each and all manceuvering for their own 
ends, and had positively to be bribed to hold steadfastly 
together in the common cause against the man who was 
commonly styled ‘‘the Corsican Usurper.” 

In 1814 he was raised to the peerage as Lord Stewart, 
and appointed ambassador to Austria; and in the follow- 
ing year was one of the plenipotentiaries at the Congress 
of Vienna, together with his brother, Lord Castlereagh, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lords Cathcart and Clan- 


- carty. In the short, decisive campaign of 1815, ending 


with the battle of Waterloo, Lord Stewart took an active 
part. He was present at what Byron, in his “‘ Vision of 
Judgment,” denominates the ‘‘crowning carnage”; and 
he accompanied the Iron Duke to the occupation of Paris, 
and stood by his side at the magnificent review of all the 
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Russian troops that were in France, on the plains of 
Vertus, on the 10th of September, 1815. Our portrait 
represents Lord Stewart in uniform as he appeared about 
this time. 

Lord Stewart had married, in 1804, Lady Catharine 
Bligh, fourth daughter of John, third Earl of Darnley, 
who died in 1812, leaving him a son, who succeeded him 
as fourth Marquis of Londonderry, but died without 
issue in 1872. After being about seven years a widower, 
Lord Stewart married Frances Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Harry Vane-Tempest, Bart., of 
Wynyard and Long Newton, county Durham, and 
on his marriage (3rd April, 1819) assumed by royal 
license the surname of Vane only and the arms of Vane 
quarterly. Succeeding to the marquisate on the death of 
his brother in 1822, he was soon afterwards created Earl 
Vane, with remainder to his sons by his second marriage. 
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In right of his wife, he became the owner of vast posses- 
sions in the county of Durham, including some of the 
most important coal mines of the district. He lost no 
time in applying himself actively to thedevelopment of the 
mineral and commercial resources of his English estates, 
and with this view entered into negotiations with the 
River Wear Commissioners for certain exclusive privi- 
leges for the shipment of coals; but this boon having 
been refused, he declared that he would make the grass 
grow in the streets of Sunderland, and at once set about 
the construction of Seaham Harbour, a vast under- 
taking, which was completed in 1828. 

After his settlement in the county of Durham, where 
at Wynyard Park (as related in vol. ii., p. 349), he wel- 
comed his old companion in arms, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in 1827, the marquis never accepted any public office 
or employment, with the exception of the embassy to 
Russia, which he undertook during Sir Robert Peel’s 
brief tenure of office in 1834-35, but relinquished before 
proceeding to his destination. : 

Lord Londonderry was the author of a “‘ History of the 
Peninsular War,” published in 1808-13, and he also 
edited the correspondence of his brother Robert, the 
second marquis, which he published in 1850. 

During upwards of half a century, he advocated in the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament the strongest 
Tory principles, and that not always in the way best 
calculated to disarm opposition. As a local magnate, 
he generally interfered, in the same uncompromising 
spirit, in the county and borough elections, one of the 
consequences of which was that he was the means of 
breaking up the Durham Conservative Association, of 
which he had acted as president. It was to his defection, 
too, that the Conservatives ascribed their defeat in Dur- 
ham City on July 25, 1843, when Mr. John Bright was 
first returned to Parliament. 

Mr. Francis Mewburn, ia writing of this election in 
his “Larchfield Diary,” says :—‘‘ Wonders will never 
cease! The bishop, dean, and several prebendaries, and 
all the old Whig party, voted for a Quaker and a man 
holding extreme opinions in politics. The Marquis of 
Londonderry had fifty-four pitmen (freemen of Durham) 
in his pay; they worked as much as they pleased, and 
cost him £2,000 per annum. The marquis was dread- 
fully wroth; and would not allow his pay-men to vote. 
His lordship supposed that, if Purvis (the Conservative 
candidate) got in, he would not be induced to make way 
for his nominee, and that the independent party among 
the Tories would always support him.” A month later a 
meeting of the Conservative Association was held in 
Durham, when it was resolved to dissolve the society. 

The gallant nobleman died at Holderness House, 
London, on the 1st of March, 1854, and was buried 
at Long Newton, near Wynyard Park, his princely seat 
in the county of Durham. He was succeeded in the 
Marquisate and the Irish estates by his eldest son, 


who represented the county Down for many years as 
Viscount Castlereagh, while the earldom of Vane and 
the English property passed to the eldest son of his second 
marriage, Viscount Seaham, who succeeded to all the 
titles and estates as fifth marquis, on his brother dying 
without issue in 1872. The titles and estates are now 
held by the sixth marquis, who succeeded his father in 
1884. 

An equestrian statue was raised to Lord Londonderry’s 
memory in 1861 in the Market Place of Durham. The 
cost of it was defrayed by subscription, and it was ex- 
ecuted by a clever Italian artist, Signor Monti. 


wareshaw Linn, 





HIS pretty little waterfall, or linn, is situate 

near to Bellingham, in the western portion of 

s} Northumberland. It is reached by following 

the course of the Hareshaw burn from its confluence 
with the North Tyne to a point where it emerges from a 
thickly-wooded dene. Paths cross and re-cross the burn 


over rustic bridges. There are about two miles of sylvan 
track, small falls being succeeded by larger, until the linn 
itself is reached. When seen against the sky, as it comes 
rushing through the passage it has worn for itself, closed 
in by vertical rocks on either side, the trees meeting over 
head, the linn has the effect, according to Mr. W. J. 
Palmer, of a torrent streaming through a vast open 
window. The sandstone rock is picturesquely broken and 
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iron-impregnated, making a glowing setting for the burn 
as it falls to the shelving rock below. 


St. Sutw’s Church, Gateshead 
Fell, 





“iT. JOHN’S CHUROH, Gateshead Fell, is 
| a conspicuous object from many parts of 
Northumberland and Durham. Ib is averred, 
too, that in clear weather it can be seen from certain 
high points in Yorkshire. It is, in fact, one of the 
most commanding of local landmarks. Of modest pro- 
portions, it presents no noticeable external features, 
and but for its lofty site would attract no more attention 
than many other sacred edifices. The drawing here 
given is interesting from the fact that it is a reproduction 
of a picture by the local artist, Mr. J. W. Carmichael, 
and also because it gives some idea of the immediate sur- 
roundings more than half a century ago. In the extreme 
distance one gets a glimpse of the steeple of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Newcastle, and nearer is seen the long line of 
windmills that gave the name to the Windmill Hills, 
Gateshead. 
William Cobbett, in describing his tour through the 
North of England, says:—‘‘The county of Durham 
struck me very forcibly as being remarkable for two 


things—namely, the richness of its bishopric and the 
scantiness of its churches.” This remark applied more 
particularly to the northern part of the county. Previous 
to the year 1825, there were only two churches between 
Gateshead and Durham—that at Chester-le-Street, and 
that ab Lamesley. Gateshead had but one church—St, 
Mary’s, which is situate at the extreme north of the ex- 
tensive parish—until 1810, when St. Edmund’s was built, 

An Act of Parliament, passed in 1809, constituted Gates- 
head Fell a separate parish, and an acre of ground was 
set apart for a church and churchyard. The new parish 
still remained united to the old one so far as the 
maintenance of the poor was concerned. It was not until 
1824 that the foundation stone of the new church at 
Gateshead Fell was laid. The edifice was opened in 
August of the following year. The first rector was the 
Rev. W. Hawks, a most excellent man. A liberal 
benefactor to the church was the rector’s father, Sir 
Robert Shafto Hawks, who took the liveliest interest in 
all things relating to the parish. In 1828, Sir Robert 
built a rectory-house, the foundation of which was laid in 
June, when a large assembly met to witness the ceremony. 
Each person received a neatly-printed card, bearing the 
following inscription :— 


The foundation stone of the building intended for the 
rectory-house for the parish of Gateshead Fell was laid 
llth June, 1828, on which day the site was named, and 
will ever afterwards be called, Hawksbury Hill. 


The rectory then built remains to this day, but the 
name of Hawksbury Hill has long been forgotten. In 
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1827, Mr. David Hawks, a blind brother of the rector, 
presented an excellent organ to the church, at which he 
himself presided on the day of opening, and frequently at 
the Sunday services. 


Portan Church. 





TOCKTON, like almost all English towns, 

4) has its pleasant suburbs. Chief of these is 

the village of Norton, “the north town,” 

two miles distant. The whole road thither 

is now almost lined with houses, ranging in status from 

the cottage of the artizan to the villa of the tradesman 
and the mansion of the merchant. 

The ancient relationship of Stockton and Norton has 
long been reversed. The latter is the adjunct of the 
former. There was a time, however, when Stockton had 
no church of its own, and its inhabitants were obliged to 
journey, for all the purposes of religion, to their parish 
church of Norton. The ancient chapel of Stockton was 
founded in 1237, when permission was granted that the 
parishioners should have therein baptism, burial, and all 
other ecclesiastical rights, but should still be required to 
visit their mother church at Norton on the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary—that is, on the 
15th of August—bringing-with them their offerings. There 
were no tram-cars then, and it was needful to appoint a 


time in summer for this annual visit. As late as the 
reign of Edward VL, it was reported that ‘‘ the chapel of 
Stockton standeth a mile [really two miles] from the parish 
church, not only for the easement of the inhabitants of the 
town of Stockton, but also for the easement of diverse 
parishioners of sundry other parishes in the winter time, 
when for rainy floods they can come nowhere else to hear 
divine service.” 

The road to Norton terminates at the village green, a 
large open space, rendered available to the geese and 
ducks of the parish by the presence of a pond, and itself 
the joyous inheritance of the village children. On this 
green, or perhaps in the churchyard, was formerly held 
the market of Norton, license for which was granted to 
Bishop Flambard by Henry I. The market was to be 
held every Lord’s Day, not at all an unusual market day 
in those times. 

The church and vicarage are at the west end of the 
green. The former is one of the most venerable and inter- 
esting churches in the county of Durham. Parts of it were 
built before the arrival in this country of William the Nor- 
man. These parts are of genuine Saxon architecture. How 
old they may be we have no means of knowing. We have 
no history of Norton going back to that far-off time. There 
is, however, a passage in what is called the Liber Vite of 
Durham which probably refers to this place. Therein 
we read that Ulfcytel, Osulf’s son, gave Norton by 
measure, and with the men thereof, to Saint Cuthbert, 
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and expressed the wish that anyone who should pervert 
this gift may be cut off from God’s deed and from all 
privilege of sanctuary. If this Ulfcytel was son of Osulf, 
Earl of Northumberland, the gift of Norton may have 
taken place about the year 1000, or a little earlier. 

Soon after the Conquest, however, we have authentic 
history of the church of Norton. When, in 1081, William 
de Carileph became Bishop of Durham, he found the 
Church of St. Cuthbert (established by his predecessor, 
Aldhune, in 998), occupied by secular clergy, who had 
wives and families, and whose lives, as one chronicler 
suggests, were far from exemplary. The bishop therefore 
removed them from the Cathedral, giving them preben- 
daries in the churches of Auckland, Darlington, Norton, 
and Heighington, and filling their places at Durham by 
removing thither the monks of Jarrow and Monkwear- 
mouth. This was in the year 1083. Norton then 
became what is called a collegiate church. 1n 1227 
there were eight prebendaries here, and the 
church was occupied by the same number till the 
dissolution of religious houses by Henry VIII. 

The church is what is usually described as a cruciform 
structure; that is, its ground plan is in the form of a 
cross. The tower rises from the point where the two 
limbs of the cross meet. The most ancient parts of the 
building are the tower, the north transept, and, except 
its south wall, the south transept. All these parts 
belong to Saxon times. The chancel and nave 
have been rebuilt at more recent periods, Enough re- 
mains of the earliest edifice to enable us to determine its 
original character. Our engraving, which is a view of 
the church from the south-west, shows an angular headed 
window in the tower, overlooking the roof of the south 
transept. There is a similar window on each side of the 
tower. Anciently these windows looked from the tower, 
not out of, but into the church. The lines of the 
ancient roofs, rising above the windows of which I speak, 
have left their marks on the tower walls, as may be seen 
in the engraving. But in those times the tower rose no 
higher than the ridge of the four roofs of the church. It 
was lighted from without by the eight curious little open- 
ings, some of them formed of a single stone, which still 
exist, two on each side, The upper part of the tower was 
then a chamber, which was entered through a doorway iu 
its south wall, which in turn was reached by a ladder or 
stairway from the south transept. The floor of this 
chamber has been removed but the doorway remains. 
This chamber was no doubt inhabited, but whether by 
an anchorite or a sacristan it is impossible to say. It 
may be worth while to mention that in ancient times 
someone lived constantly in every church. 

The tower opens into the transepts by two arches, which 
are as old as any part of the building. For some reason 
the inner portions of these arches have been cut away. 
In the east wall of the north transept there is a water 
drain, or piscina, as such things were usually called. 


Their use was this. Before the priest consecrated the 
bread and wine at the altar he washed his hands, and 
again after the communion. He also rinsed the chalice. 
The water in which these things had been done was 
poured into the piscina, from which a drain carried it 
into the earth. This north transept was formerly called 
“the Blakiston porch,” having been ‘doubtless occupied 
by a chantry founded by some member of the Blakiston 
family. The family of Blakiston was settled on a neigh- 
bouring estate from the year 1341 till about 1640, when it 
was purchased by a Newcastle merchant, of whom I have 
a little more to say presently. The south transept was 
called the ‘Pity Porch,” possibly because of some 
chantry dedicated to ‘‘our Lady of Pity,” as the Virgin 
was commonly called. 

The present nave was built near the close of the twelfth 
century, probably about 1180-1190, and is of what is 
usually called transitional architecture. Except the 
arcades of the nave, and the windows of the. clerestory 
above, all its features have suffered at the hand of the 
restorer. The tracery of the great west window and of 
all the aisle windows is entirely modern. Each aisle is 
separated from the nave by an arcade of three pointed 
arches. We must ascribe the arches, which open from 
the tower into the nave and chancel, to the same date, 
although they are round headed. I must not omit to 
mention the two-light window which, in the fifteenth 
century, was inserted in the south clerestory of the nave, 
in place of one of the ancient single lights, and into the 
head of which an old grave-cover was built. 

The chancel was rebuilt about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. It had in its east gable four lancet 
lights, of which the banded nook-shafts of the outer two, 
with their capitals and bases, and half their arches, still 
remain. There are two original windows in the north 
wall, one of which looks now only into the gloom of the 
vestry. In the south wall we have one of the “‘sedilia,” 
as the recessed seats for the officiating priests were 
called, and part of a second, The arch moulding of the 
perfect seat is of most beautiful design. 

Amongst the memorials of the departed in Norton 
Church, the chief place must be given to the magnificent 
effigy of which we give an engraving. The worthy knight 
for whom this monument was sculptured is represented 
clothed, except his head and neck, in chain armour. Over 
this he wears a surcoat. From a belt hangs his sword, in 
a banded and jewelled sheath. Over his head is a richly- 
crocketted canopy, whilst at his feet two animals, 
apparently a lion and a dog, struggle in deadly combat. 
A female kneels at his right side, with an open book in 
her hands. On his left arm he carries his shield. Whose 
arms does that shield bear? It has, as the heralds would 
say, six quarterings; that is, six coats-of-arms are 
marshalled on one shield, though four only could 
be shown in our engraving. These six coats are the 
arms of the families of Blakiston, Surtees, Bowes, 
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Dalden, Conyers, and Conyers again. Such a coat-of- 
arms could only be borne by the descendants of 
John Blakiston, who married one of the daughters 
of Sir George Bowes, of Dalden and Streatlam, and 
who died in 1587. But the costume of the effigy is of 
the reign of Edward I., and is, therefore, of a period 























when the Blakistons were unknown at Norten. The ex- 
planation of this difficulty is that some Blakiston has ap- 
propriated the monument to a member of his own family, 
and has chiselled off the original bearings of the shield, 


and then carved on it hisown. Behind the canopy, how- 
ever, over the knight’s head, are two other shields, one of 
which is that of Fulthorpe, an ancient family seated in 
the neighbouring parish of Grindon. From the middle of 
the thirteenth century till 1341 a family named Park, 
who had probably intermarried with the Fulthorpes, 
owned the estate of Blakiston. To one of the members 
of this family of Park the effigy in all probability 
belongs. 

Of the monumental inscriptions in Norton Church the 
most interesting is a series which belongs to the family of 
Davison, of Newcastle and Blakiston. The series begins 
with Sir Thomas Davison, son of the Sir Alexander 
Davison who died in November, 1644, in consequence of 
injuries he received during the siege of Newcastle in the 
preceding month, when he, a valiant soldier of fourscore 
years, was under arms, and in the command of Sir John 
Marley. 

Our view of Norton Church is from a photograph by 
Mr. William Baker, of Stockton ; and our engraving of 
the effigy is from a sketch by the writer. 

J. R. Boyuz, F.S.A, 


Garlp Wars of Northunbria. 





VIil. 


THE RAVAGES OF HALFDEN. 
MIAVING assassinated their Danish governor, 

in 873, the Angles of Northumbria began to 

: hope that the rough grip of the Vikings 
ee) would eventually be thrown off. But if this 
really was their expectation, it must have been aban- 
doned, in 875, when the powerful fleet of Halfden suc- 
ceeded in forcing its way up the Tyne. Considering the 
importance of this event, the records concerning it are 
regretably meagre. The Danish leader is said to have 
moored his ships near the mouth of the Team, and, after 
protecting them by trenches on the banks, made himself 
comfortable throughout the entire winter. In the bright 
and genial days of the following spring they emerged 
from their resting-place, and, with their ever-ready wea- 
pons, quickly put down all opposition. From Hexham 
in one direction, to Monkchester, Jarrow, and Tynemouth 
in another, they left many sad relics of their passage ; 
while in the church lands, to the south, they secured 
valuable treasure from Ebchester, Gateshead, and Fin- 
chale. In the North, there still remained the grandly 
revived pile of Lindisfarne, and it was on this spot that 
the chief hopes of Halfden rested. It was thought to be 
@ sort of storehouse for the entire district, and, had he 
seized it first, it is quite likely that a magnificent haul 
would have rewarded his exertions. But the news of his 
depredations had somehow reached the monkly occu- 
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pants; and, therefore, gathering up their coffined saints, 
their crucifixes and jewels, their altars and shrines, they 
set off in search of a safer resting-place. How they found 
it, after their seven years’ wanderings, need not be re- 
capitulated here. Our chief concern is with the fate of 
the monastery itself, and that was sad enough. Its walls 
were levelled, its ornamentation shattered, and the mass 
of its remaining occupants slain in the fury of the Danish 
disappointment. The destruction was so complete that 
Holy Island, with its splendid associations, was never 
again the seat of episcopal government in the North. For 
this consideration, if for no other, the ruin of Lindisfarne 
has been lamented, in later days, as the greatest misfor- 
tune of an age that was brimful of trouble. After Half- 
den’s savage raids had ceased, he completed his conquest 
by dividing the lands between Tyne and Tweed amongst 
his followers. The newcomers, of course, seized the best 
of everything, and conducted matters with a tolerably 
high hand ; but when they found the Angles were at last 
disposed to live peaceably with them, they began to relax 
the harshness of their rule, and soon became as closely 
allied as if they had been one people. 
FORMATION OF THE DANELAGH. 

But while these events were progressing in Northum- 
bria, a tremendous war had been raging it the South, 
between Alfred of Wessex and his Danish assailants. 
Battle had succeeded battle with astonishing rapidity, 
and seemed to have favoured the contending forces pretty 
equally. In order to bring the crisis to a speedy issue, 
the Norsemen prepared for a decisive struggle. Guthrun 
left York to take command of his countrymen in East 
Anglia, and Halfden piloted his ships for service on the 
Sussex coast. Befure their departure, however, Sibtric 
and Niel, two brothers, were appointed joint governors of 
Bernicia; while Reginald was put in possession of Deira. 
Having thus left all in safety, the two great leaders as- 
sembled their men, and set out for the accomplishment of 
their respective tasks. Though this latest expedition 
failed in its chief object, it led to the famous peace of 
Wedmore, in 878, by which Guthrun and his Danes were 
allowed to retain Northumbria, East Anglia, and a part of 
Mercia—or, in other words, the territory north of a line 
stretching from London to Chester. This was the Dane- 
lagh, or Dane-law, which the Scandinavian inroads had 
secured, and its new owners pledged themselves to live in 
amity with the Saxons to the south. One effect of the 
treaty was the baptism of the Danish king at Athelney. 
Relying on the good faith of his late opponents, Guthrun 
took with him only thirty followers, and, during his brief 
stay at Alfred’s court, began a personal friendship that 
was never broken. ‘‘ When he returned to his own land, 
he was loaded with presents which the monk Asser says 
were magnificent. Whatever were his inward convic- 
tions, or the efficacy and sincerity of his conversion, the 
Danish prince was certainly captivated by the merits of 
his rival, and ever after continued the faithful friend and 


ally of Alfred. The subjects under his rule in the 
Danelagh assumed habits of industry and tranquillity, 
and gradually adopted the manners and customs of more 
civilized life.” 

THE VISIT OF HASTING. 

For a period of fifteen years there was peace in the 
land. Alfred spent the interval in organising his army 
on a better basis, in laying the foundation of what was 
really the first English fleet, in the cultivation of litera- 


_ ture, and in promoting the general weal of his people. 


The appearance of England in the interval was marvel- 
lously improved. Her corn-fields bore plentiful crops; 
and her pastures, no longer swept by the tempests of war, 
were well sprinkled with flocks and herds. The island 
had become a veritable land of promise to its occupants, 
and, unfortunately, was so regarded by envious observers 
from without. In 893, the redoubtable Hasting—with a 
fleet of 250 ships—made a descent upon the Kentish coast, 
and as he and his daring bands had just been driven by 
famine from the Continent, they speedily altered the 
aspect of large tracts of our smiling land. Though harried 
and intercepted in many of their raids, their power for 
mischief remained unchecked, and, for three years, the 
rapidity of their advances and retreats kept the Saxons 
in a constant state of perplexity and commotion. Guth- 
run having died in 890, the Danes of Northumbria and 
East Anglia are said to have now broken the peace, and 
joined the invaders. On this point, however, there is no 
very reliable authority. It is quite possible that such a 
revolt did ensue; but, as there is no record of sanguinary 
reprisals, it is fair to infer that the settlers were for 
once faithful to the vows they had taken. After the sea 
pirates had been thoroughly beaten, and their once 
mighty fleet had sailed away in small and insignificant 
squadrons, the country was again left unmolested until 
the death of Alfred in 901. 
THE DANES UNDER A SAXON LEADER. 

The change that now came over the spirit of the scene 
was a remarkable ene. There was a dispute as to the 
succession between Edward, the son of Alfred, and 
Ethelwald, the son of the dead king’s elder brother. The 
claims of the former were supported by the West Saxons 
in a body, and by a majority of the Mid-Angles. Aftera 
desperate but fruitless effort to secure a following in the 
south, Ethelwald stole away into Northumbria, and there, 
by promises of speedy conquest, induced the Danish sub- 
kings to accept him as their supreme ruler. This example 
was at once followed by many of the Mercians and East 
Anglians, and, in a short time, the successful sway of the 
new leader gained him the hearty adhesion of the whole 
Danelagh. So powerful had he become, by 905, that he 
commenced a series of destructive attacks upon the Saxon 
territories, and threatened to completely over-run the 
land. But Edward, who was a skilful and vigorous com- 
mander, was not long in accepting the Northern challenge. 
Though he found the Danes strongly entrenched at Bury, 
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on the borders of East Anglia, he did not hesitate to 
attack, and a fierce and desperate battle ensued. The 
position was too strong to be easily carried; but the first 
onslaught was so splendidly supported that great havoc 
was made in the closely-packed ranks of the defenders. 
Ethelwald was an early victim to the Saxon fury, and 
with him fell Eric, the ruler of East Anglia, and many 
famous chiefs of the Scandinavian host. But though 
their losses were enormous, the Danes were still masters 
of the position they had so valiantly held. They were 
powerless, however, to prevent the orderly withdrawal of 
Edward’s sadly crippled forces, and the bloody conflict 
thus ended ina draw. As neither side was anxious for a 
renewal of hostilities, a treaty of peace was concluded, 
and the warriors returned to their homes. 
NORTHUMBRIA AGAIN IN REVOLT. 

For the unfortunate Northumbrians there was still no 
rest. Scarcely had they reached their own land before 
disastrous internal struggles again began. Sihtric and 
Niel, two of the sons of Guthred, had long held sway as 
sub-kings of large districts in Bernicia and Deira, and 
they now openly conspired for the leadership that Ethel- 
wald’s death had left vacant. ‘They were opposed by the 
sons of Eadulf, who held posession of Bamburgh, and by 
Regnald, another son of Guthred, who had just returned 
from banishment. As the result of a period of continuous 
fighting, Regnald was installed as master of York, and 
Sihtric and Niel had to content themselves with a division 
of the lands beyond the Tyne. By 911, having settled 
their local differences, the Northumbrians were again on 
the war path. Entering Mercia in large numbers, they 
desolated the country as far south as the Severn, and 
tried to raise a spirit of revolt amongst the Welsh. While 
in the midst of their depredations, they were surprised by 
Edward at Setenhall, in the county of Stafford, and 
utterly routed. Thousands are said to have been slain 
_ amongst them a son of Halfden—and the terror of the 
sadly harassed retreat broke the spirit of the Norsemen 
for well-nigh a generation. 

SAXON SUPREMACY. 

In the interval of rest 
that followed the North- 
umbrian revolt, Edward 
began to strengthen his 
frontier by a carefully 
planned series of for- 
tresses. Experience had 
taught him the value of 
the spade in warfare, and 
his Saxon adherents ra- 
pidly introduced engin- 
eeripg as a part of their 
military science. By 918, 
after a fierce and long doubtful struggle, he had re- 
conquered East Anglia, expelled the Danes from their 
portion of Mercia, and was absolute master of all the 








lands south of the Humber. It is impossible to describe 
the exact character or appearance of the works which the 
energetic king constructed ; but there is every reason to 
believe that many of them contained towers of immense 
strength, and that they were all of them admirably 
adapted for the requirements of war. It is supposed 
—though not generally—that in Coninsborough Castle 
we have a surviving monument of these Early Saxon 
Strongholds. Readers of ‘“‘Ivanhoe” will remember 
Scott’s stirring references to it, and sketches and 
descriptions of it may be found in any account of 
Yorkshire antiquities. It is a round keep, with mas- 
sive buttresses running from base to summit. The en- 
trance, being reached only by means ofa high flight of 
narrow stone steps, could be easily held by a few men 
against a host; while from a battlemented platform at 
the top, a perfect shower of missiles could be hurled amid 
the crowding assailants beneath. The interior is divided 
into four tiers. The lowest, a dungeon, was reserved for 
prisoners of war; and the next, on a level with the door- 
way, was set apart for the guard. The third and fourth 
floors were the residential portions of the edifice, and but 
poorly adapted for comfort. Our sectional plan shows 





the arrangement of the highest storey. It will be seen 
that the chapel, No. 1, extends right into the buttress ; 
but, with this exception, there was no similar weakening 
of the structure. No. 2 is the window; No. 3 the fire- 
place, and No. 4 the stairs leading to the outer platform. 
Though a century and a half earlier than the Norman 
era, the arrangements of this grand old tower are not 
unlike those adopted by the great chieftains of William 
the Conqueror. In some cases, indeed, as at York and 
Barnard Castle, they ad- 
hered to the exterior circle 
as well; though, in a general 
way, as may be seen at New- 
castle, Richmond, Bam- 
brough, and so many other 
places, the Normans built 
their keeps ‘‘four square to 
every wind that blew.” But 
without inquiring further as 
to the precise nature of the 
Saxon defences, it may be 
accepted as a fact that Ed- 
ward’s architectural genius 
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helped him materially to overawe his great Northern 
rivals. Though he invariably delayed his victorious ad- 
vance till his rear was efficiently protected, he was ready, 
by 924, for an expedition into the heart of Yorkshire. 
The new tactics, however, proved too fine for the rough 
and ready Danes, and they were not siow to acknowledge 
it. Before the advancing army could reach the Deiran 
capital, “the entire North submitted without a blow.” 
Regnald, Sihtric, Niel, and the sons of Eadulf, paid 
homage to the victorious Edward; while the Angles and 
Danes, the Britons of Cumbria and Galloway, and all 
classes and descriptions of people under the King of the 
Scots, vied with each other in the alacrity with which 
they sought him “for father and for lord.” In the fol- 
lowing year this eventful reign ended, but not before the 
Saxon King had been acknowledged as over-lord of all 
England, from sea to sea, and as supreme ruler of all the 
races by which the island was inhabited. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ATHELSTAN. 


But this submission—attributable mainly to internal 
feuds—was as unreal as any that had preceded it. The 
Danes had introduced into Britain ‘‘a fresh mass of inco- 
herent barbarism, which could not readily coalesce,” and 
within a year after Edward’s death the North was again 
discontented. Athelstan, who was 30 years of age when 
he succeeded to the English crown, in 925, is said to have 
been tall and comely, and to have plaited his long flaxen 
tresses with threads of shining gold. He always displayed 
great talent ; and when, at a very early age, he had been 
ennobled by the hand of his grandfather, Alfred, he was 
regarded as the future hope of the nation. To justify 
these high expectations, and to find employment for wea- 
pons that might otherwise have been turned against him- 
self, he engaged, shortly after his accession, in a series of 
warlike enterprises against such of the tributary chiefs as 
had been showing signs of unrest. But though compelled 
from personal motives to display his zeal and activity, 
Athelstan’s disposition seems to have inclined him to 
peace. He was just in judgment, affable and gracious in 
his manner, and fonder of luxury and ease than of the 
hardships of campaigning. These qualities were strik- 
ingly displayed during his first march against the dis- 
affected people of Northumbria. Instead of the sword he 
carried the olive branch; and by bestowing one of his 
sisters in marriage upon Sibtric, the most powerful of the 
Danish sub-kings, he gave what he hoped would prove a 
pledge of concord and amity. Unfortunately for the con- 
tinuance of these good relations, however, Sihtric died in 
926. By a former marriage he had twosons, named Anlaf 
and Godfrey, and they, without waiting for the Saxon 
consent, divided the possessions of their father between 
them. This brought Athelstan again into the North, and 
led not only to the capture of York and the flight of the 
refractory princes, but to the incorporation of the whole 
of Northumbria with the conqueror’s dominions. 


AN ABORTIVE RISING IN THE NORTH. 

Though the high-handed procedure of the king had 
engendered a spirit of deep animosity amongst the Danes, 
they were prevented by their weakness from giving it any 
practical effect, Anlaf had fled to Ireland, and Godfrey 
was in hiding with Constantine behind the Forth. Just 
as the outlook seemed most hopeless, a sudden and unex- 
pected impulse was given to the feeling of revolt. The 
King of the Scots had long deplored his vassalage to the 
Saxons, and, therefore, taking advantage of the smoulder- 
ing discontent in Northumbria, he strove diligently to 
fan the flame. Godfrey was brought from his retirement, 
and sent, in 934, with a strong following amongst his 
Danish brethren. Being able to promise the hearty co- 
operation of the Scots, he was everywhere welcomed as a 
deliverer. The most hopeful prognostications were in- 
dulged in, and as the allies became daily more confident, 
a successful result of the enterprise was never doubted. 
The Northumbrian castles and strongholds were wrested 
from their governors, the Dragon banner of Wessex gave 
place to the Raven of the Danes, and all promised well 
for further triumphs. But the people were reckoning 
without their host. Athelstan’s temper was thoroughly 
aroused by these repeated disturbances, and he resolved 
to stop them at all hazards. His army was sent north 
without delay, and his fleet was ordered to rendezvous at 
specified places along the coast. The issue was never for 
a moment in doubt. The allies could offer no really 
serious obstacle to his victorious advance, and, ere long, 
his soldiers had left deplorable evidences of their presence 
in many distant corners of the Scottish land. Every part 
of the coast line, from the Humber to Caithness, was 
similarly ravaged by the fleet. There was little rest for 
the harried and hunted people, and none for the leaders 
who had so sadly misled them. Many of them were 
driven across the sea, others were held captive by the 
marauding bands, and even Constantine was compelled to 
give his son as a hostage for the due performance of the 
conditions under which he was alone permitted to rule. 

Wiiiam LonestarFr. 


The Streets of Newcastle. 


The Close. 





HE street called the Close doubtless derived 

i] its name from its original closeness or nar- 

rowness. It is still sometimes anathema- 

tised as an awkward and inconvenient 
thoroughfare for traffic by means of vehicles; but those 
who so complain would have been driven crazy altogether 
had they lived in the olden time when the chapel of St. 
Thomas the Martyr stood where it did; namely, at the 
entrance to the Tyne Bridge, with its front projected far 
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into the street. Certainly, even within living memory, 
the Close was an awkward street until part of the south 
side was pulled down. 

Nearly opposite the Castle Stairs stood the Round 
Stone Entry. It was here that the Earls of Northumber- 








PART OF EARL’S INN, DISCOVERED 1846. 


land once had a town residence. In the time of Bourne 
there was a great gate at its entrance, with a round stone 
at the top—hence the name of the entry. Many persons 
of local distinction had their houses in this neighbourhood 
at one time—Sir John Marley, Sir William Blackett, Sir 
Mark Milbank, Vicar Alvey, Ambrose Barnes, and 
others. In the troubled times of war, when the Scots 
were ever with us, and men were not only allowed, but 
enjoined, to repair for safety and for succour to the walls 
of the castle, or the houses shadowed by its protection, 
such stately buildings were useful as well as ornamental. 
But in the piping times of peace, they were not so neces- 
sary to the public welfare, and so, by degrees, they came 
to be let to humbler tenants; and in these latter days, 
behold, their place knows them no more. 

Pleasant must it have been to live in the Close when 
those fine old mansions were in their prime. In front the 
deep rolling river, with gardens sloping right down to its 
banks; behind, over the housetops, more gardens and 
orchards, climbing the Tuthill; to the left the great 
Bridge of Tyne, with its ever changing traffic ; and away 
to the right the woods of Redheugh topped by the green 
hills of Whickham. 

A little beyond the Castle Stairs is the Duke of Cum- 


berland Inn, better known as the Yellow Doors Tavern— 
a name which it probably derived from the colour of the 
paint upon its outer doors and shutters. It was a fortified 
house, or had at any rate been used for defensive pur- 
poses, for it had several arrow slits in the front. Beyond, 
at our elbow, are the Long Stairs, a term that was em- 
ployed to designate the ascent as far back as 1430. The 
reason for the name is clear enough, as anybody can find 
out for himself by simply walking up them! And let him 
note, as he does so, the slight remains of ancient stone- 
work still to be seen about them. Facing the stairs is the 
Javel Group, leading down to the river. Local historian 
have been much exercised over this old name.. Brand 
conjectures that it is derived from “‘ groope ” or “‘ grype,” 
aditch; and ‘“‘javel,” a corruption of gaol, In a deed 
preserved in the archives of the Corporation, dated 20 
Henry VII., a.p. 1505, the name of it is spelt ‘‘le Gaoell- 
Grype in vico vocat’ le Closse.” And in St. Nicholas’ 
register, April, 1590, it is spelt Jayle Groupe. In Cor- 
bridge’s Plan of Newcastle (1723) the name is given as 
Gable-Groope; in Bourne’s History it is Javill Gripp; 
and in an enrolment in the archives of the Corporation, 
bearing date September 6, 1723, we have it mentioned as 
Gavell-Groop. Now these all point at any rate to some 
connection with a gaol, and we know that the Castle, 
which towers overhead immediately above, comprised a 
royal gaol from the time the keep was built. The infer- 
ence seems most reasonable that there must have been a 
communication between the ditch or fosse of the Castle 
and the river Tyne. 

Toddling along a little further, we come to the spot 
where the Close Meeting House once stood. It belonged 
to the United Secession section of the Presbyterian body, 
and was organised in 1751 by a congregation of Anti- 
Burghers. Adjoining it stood the once famous Mansion 
House, which has been described at full length in the 
Monthly Chronicle for 1887, page 111. Directly opposite 
the Mansion House we have the Tuthill Stairs, which 
lead up from the Close to the foot of Westgate Street. 
They are narrow enough in all conscience, according to 
our modern ideas. But wherefore the name? Well, 
according to Bourne, it is derived from the touting or 
winding a horn upon the summit when an enemy ap- 
peared. Brand’s view is not very different ; he supposes 
that the place should be called Toot-hill, or the hill of 
observation. 

If we pass on westward from the Mansion House and 
the Tuthill Stairs for the distance of about a hundred 
yards, we shall pass the Dolphin Inn, with its beautiful 
long room, decorated with cornice and pilaster, and find 


‘ourselves on the site where the Close Gate formerly 


stood. When Tyne Bridge fell down in 1771, the tower 
of this gate was formed into a temporary prison. But in 
1797 it was taken down, the gateway being a sad obstruc- 
tion to the traffic of the neighbourhood. Fifty-two yards 
to the south of this gate there was another tower or turret, 
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which adjoined the river—the Water Tower. Here the inhabitants escaped with their lives, so rapid and sudden 
House-Carpenters’ Company used to meet; and the Sail- was the inundation, which, to make the situation worse, 
came upon the sleeping iulti- 
tude at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The Close had its ‘“ charac- 
ters ” in the days that are gone. 
Of these Blin’d Willie was one of 
the most notable. His name was 
William Purvis, and he was pro- 
bably one of the best known 
characters that ever wandered 
through the streets of Newcastle. 
(See Monthly Chronicle, 1888, 
page 516.) The memory of 
another William Purvis—more 
generally known as Billy Purvis 
—is associated with the Close 
also, for he lived in the same 
house here for nearly sixty-six 
years, 

The Close, in bygone days, 
was a convivial centre. Our 
fathers believed in cakes and 
ale, and ginger hot i’ the mouth, 
too. In those days the wealthy 
VIEW NEAR THE CLOSE GATE, 1826. citizen and the busy professional 

man were accustomed to reside 








makers succeeded them in the occupancy. The members of 
the former company were anciently called Wrights. The 
members of the latter company do not appear to have 
stayed long in this turret by the river; they found more 
congenial attractions ina tavern. From the Close Gate 
there were a hundred and forty steps on the top of the 
wall leading to the White Friar Tower. Brand says that 
these steps were called the Break-Neck Stairs, a name 
uncomfortably suggestive; but Mackenzie opines that 
this is a mistake, ‘‘for old people say that this name 
belongs exclusively to the stairs between the Castle 
Stairs and the Long Stairs.” Outside the Close Gate, 
somewhere hereabout, stood the first Nonconformist 
Meeting House erected in Newcastle—wherein Dr. Gilpin 
and his successors preached till they acquired a more 
convenient location in Hanover Square. 

We now find ourselves at the western end of the Close 
proper, and we may pause to recall to mind some of the 
traditions and memories which are associated with this 
ancient thoroughfare. 

Let us note, then, for one thing, that the inhabitants of 
the Close suffered serious loss in 1771 from the great flood 
which occurred in the Tyne on Sunday, November 17th, 
of that year. They had, it is true, plenty of companions 
in misfortune, for all the cellars, warehouses, shops, and 
lower apartments of the dwelling-houses from the west 
end of the Close to near the Ouseburn were completely 
under water. It was with the utmost difficulty that the THE WATER TOWER, CLOSR, 1846. 
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within the limits of the town’s walls. Indeed they pre- 
ferred to do this as a matter of personal convenience. 
Hence it was that when the cares of the business day were 
over, the evenings were often devoted to social gatherings 
in some quaint old tavern orother. For this purpose, clubs 
were organised, and pleasant rules and regulations formu- 
lated, to the intent that the spirit of good fellowship 
should reign supreme among the members. But these 
clubs do not seem, in old days, to have been confined to 
any particular house. On this point Dr. Bruce says: 
**Some clubs kept a taster, whose business it was to in- 
form his employers in which tavern the best barrel was 
on tap.” He proceeds: “The late Mr. Robert Double- 
day used to say that after a party had sat a sufficiently 
long time at his table—which was loaded with the finest 
Spanish and Portuguese wines—the company would ad- 
journ, host and all, to some favourite public-house, such 
as the Stone Cellar, in the Close, to ‘clear out’ with 
beer.” 

Now, hereby hangs a tale, not so generally known as it 
ought tobe. There wasaclub, or society, of this con- 
vivial sort which was certainly in existence in 1751, and 
perhaps for a few years before that date. But death 
called away some of its members as time went on; and 
the infirmities which accompany old age prevented others 
from being as punctual in their attendance as in days of 
yore. It was resolved to discontinue the meetings, and 
perform the “‘happy despatch” upon the club. But 
there was much of the milk of human kindness in the 
survivors. As the club was about to cease and determine, 
these resolved that some object of permanent utility should 
be set on foot as a kind of legacy to their fellow-towns- 
men in after days. This excellent idea was duly can- 
vassed by the members, after the deliberative fashion 
of the English race. At last, on a certain notified day 
on which it was determined to come to some practical 
conclusion on the question, Mr. Richard Lambert, an 
eminent surgeon, suggested the establishment of an In- 
firmary. The idea was taken up in good earnest, and 
vigorously supported in the local papers, 


Hence yonder building rose: on either side 

Far stretched the wards, all airy, warm, and wide; 
And every ward has beds by comfort spread, 

And smoothed for him who suffers on the bed : 
There all have kindness—most relief—for some 

Is cure complete—it is the sufferer’s home : 

Fevers and chronic ills. corroding pains, 

Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 

Fractures and wounds, and withered limbs and lame, 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame, 

Here have attendance—here the sufferers lie 

(Where love and science ever aid supply), 

And heal’d with rapture live, or sooth’d by comfort die, 


Men of Mark Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


Bo Richard Welford. 





Leonard Carr, 
ALDERMAN AND HOST OF THE NAG’S HEAD INN. 


JNLESS there were two contemporaneous 

Leonard Carrs in Newcastle during the 

Civil War, of which there is no evidence, 

the person who bears that name in local 

history must have been an exceptionally active and 
busy man. For, during the greater part of his life, 

although engaged in the higher branches of Tyneside 
commerce (he was a merchant, a hostman, and an owner 
of salt-pans), he found time to bear his share of public 
work as an alderman and Tyne Commissioner, to fill on 
several occasions the office of Governor of the Merchants’ 
and Hostmen’s Companies, and all the while to conduct 
the principal hostelry in the town—the Nag’s Head Inn. 

Leonard Carr first appears in local annals as a witness 
at an inquiry held in St. Nicholas’ Church on the 11th of 
February, 1600, where he is described as of the age of 21 
years, ‘servant to George Dent, merchant, clerk of the 
town chamber of Newcastle.” He was then, apparently, 
just out of his time. The books of the Hostmen’s Com- 
pany, under date May 19, 1609, disclose him enrolling 
himself as a member of the fraternity, and about to add 
to his avocation as a merchant adventurer the buying 
and selling of coals. In 1617, upon the reorganization of 
the Tyne Conservancy Authority, he was appointed one 
of the Commissioners who were to supervise, control, and 
preserve the navigation of the river, and as he and 
Cuthbert Bewick were entrusted with special duties in 
the matter, the Privy Council ordered them to be paid for 
their services. A subsidy roll of 1621 shows that he was 
an inhabitant of the parish of All Saints in that year. 
Possibly he had entered upon the occupancy of the Nag’s 
Head by that time, and was assessed upon his goods 
there, for the inn was in All Saints’ parish, at the foot of 
Allhallow Bank, facing the Sandhill. However that may 
have been, he was dealing extensively in wine and other 
liquors a year or two later. The “ Household Books of 
Lord William Howard” contain many items in which 
his name appears as purveyor of cheering liquids to 
the Naworth family. 

At the inn he certainly was in 1634, for three Norwich 
soldiers, whose Northern adventures in that year form 
one of the most interesting of Richardson’s Reprints, 
found him there :— 


Then did wee take a view of the Market Place, the 
Towne Hall, the neat Crosse [the Cale Cross}, ouer against 
weh almost is a stately, prince-like, freestone Inne, in 
wch we tasted a cupp of = wine ; then taking a view 
of the 4 Churches in the Towne, and breaking our fast 
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im that fayre Inne (Mr. Leonard Carr’s), we hasten’d to 
take horse. 


Sir William Brereton, afterwards a famous Parliamen- 
tary general, passing through Newcastle the following 
year, remarks, in his “‘ Notes,” that “‘the fairest built inn 
in England that I have seen is Mr. Carre’s in this town,” 
and he regretfully adds that “‘We lodged at the Swan, 
at Mr. Swan’s the postmaster’s, and paid 8d. ordinary, 
and no great provision.” It is apparent from these 
observations that Leonard Carr was a prosperous and 
popular citizen. 

A few weeks after Sir William Brereton’s visit, on 
Michaelmas Monday, 1635, mine host of the Nag’s Head 
was elected Sheriff of Newcastle. His promotion came 
to him at a time of trouble.. The political horizon was 
clouded by stormy discussions respecting ship-money, 
and with angry controversies about royal prerogative ; 
the municipal sky was darkened by shadows of the 
conflict. Before he had been three months in office he 
sustained a personal bereavement in the ‘death of his 
wife. On the very day she died, that famous quarrel 
between Vicar Alvey and John Blakiston broke out 
which set the townspeople by the ears for long after. The 
following May, Newcastle was visited by pestilence of an 
aggravated character which swept away the inhabitants 
by hundreds, paralysed trade, and caused the town to be 
shunned and deserted. In the midst of it all, a com- 
mercial crisis arose—a serious dispute with the London 
Company of Merchant Adventurers—and the Sheriff was 
placed in the forefront of the contention. Thus, long ere 
his term of office expired, Leonard Carr had lost his wife, 
seen his friend the Vicar defied and denounced by one 
of the leaders in what he deemed to be a disreputable 
faction, witnessed the ravages of a malady which robbed 
him of his friends, and had been chosen to lead a conflict 
with the most powerful trading organization in Europe. 

It is unnecessary to enter at length into the details of 
the dispute between the merchants of London and those 
of Newcastle. Sufficient for the present purpose are the 
facts that Leonard Carr and Alderman William War- 
mouth were sent to plead the cause of the local body in 
London; that they went, saw the Governor and 
Secretary, attended conferences with important 
functionaries, and came back without having achieved 
their object. It may, however, be added that in 
the end, although the quarrel lasted all through the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth, and until after the 
Restoration, the Newcastle merchants won their case, 
but in the meantime they had lost the trade in cloth 
which had given rise to the contention. 

A public man so able and useful as Leonard Carr 
would speedily have reached the mayoralty if the 
course of events had run smoothly with him. But 
he was a Churchman and a Royalist, and the drift 
of public opinion was in a direction quite the contrary. 
He was made an alderman in 1641; Governor of the 


Merchants’ Company the same year, and successively 
to 1645; Governor of the Hostmen’s Company in the 
years 1642 and 1643, and again in 1653 and 1654; but 
he proceeded to no higher function. After the storming 
of Newcastle in 1644, his friends had not the power to 
bestow further honours, and his opponents sought only 
his downfall. In the conflict which preceded the final 
overthrow of the Monarchy he had taken a prominent 
and active part against the Parliament, and when 
the day of reckoning came he was among those who 
suffered. Articles were exhibited against him, which 
may be read at length in Bourne’s ‘“‘ History of New- 
castle. 

Being summoned before the Privy Council and the 
Committee for Sequestrations to answer for his 
delinquency, Alderman Carr admitted the substantial 
accuracy of the charges which had been brought against 
him and awaited his fate. Delays occurred, and it was 
not until after Christmas, 1657, when the Commonwealth 
itself was approaching its fall, that the punishment of 
his loyalty was made known. On the 28th December in 
that year, ‘“‘a letter received from the Lord Protector 
and his Privy Council to remove Mr. Leonard Carr 
from his office of Alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 
a charge preferred against him by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the North for abetting, &c., against the 
Parliament, was confirmed by the Mayor and Common 
Council of that town.” 

Mr. Carr did not long survive his removal from 
office. He was seventy-eight years of age, and in failing 
health, when his deprivation was confirmed, and at the 
beginning of August following his troubles came to an 
end. By a process of compounding, probably, he had 
preserved the Nag’s Head Inn and adjoining property 
from confiscation, and by his will he charged them with 
an annual rent of £5 for the poor of his parish. In 
the old church of that parish—All Saints’—he was buried, 
and there, sixty years later, Bourne saw his tombstone, 
and penned the following paragraph respecting it :— 


There is an old Stone, which lies between the Vestry 
and Quire Door, with its inscription erased. It belonged 
to Aiderman Leonard Carr, who gave £5 yearly for 
ever to the poor of this parish, and appointed it out 
of divers Houses in the Butcher-bank. He was an 
Alderman of the Town before the Rebellion, and 
turned out by the Rebels. He deserves a better Monu- 
ment. 


Ralph Carr, 
MERCHANT, BANKER, AND LANDOWNER. 


Local annalists and historians have been somewhat 
partial in their selection of persons to represent the 
culture, the industry, and the enterprise of the North of 
England. Of some good men’s lives ample details are 
forthcoming; of others only meagre details are obtainable; 
of many there is no record at all. In this last-named 
category comes a remarkable man, who occupied a leading 
position in Newcastle during the greater part of last 
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century. He was one of the foremost merchants upon 
the Tyne; the founder of a famous bank in Newcastle ; a 
considerable landowner in Northumberland and Durham ; 
an earnest and liberal supporter of numerous schemes of 
progress and philanthropy. But he did not enter any 
corporate body, to become sheriff, alderman, and mayor, 
nor publish a book, nor paint a picture, nor display 
any marked eccentricity of character or conduct; and 
therefore local history is silent respecting him. The 
assiduous researches of one of his descendants have 
now, however, enabled us to place among the men who 
have made their mark upon North-Country life this local 
worthy—Ralph Carr, of the Olid Bank, Newcastle; of 
Dunston Hill, in the county palatine of Durham ; and of 
Hedgley, Northumberland. 

Ralph Carr was descended from the same stock a3 
Cuthbert Carr, of St. Helern’s Auckland, whose heroic 
defence of the New Gate of Newcastle during the siege 
formed the subject of a previous sketch. His grandfather 
was John Carr, merchant and boothman, apprenticed, in 
1655, to Phineas Allen, and set over the following year 
to William Johnson (father of Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
Mayor and M.P., Governor of the Leeward Islands 
and of South Carolina), whose daughter Abigail, widow 
of William Bonner, he married. John Carr (eldest son 
of John and Abigail), a mining operator in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, agent to Lord Thanet, the Claverings 
of Axweil, and others, and the purchaser, in 1704, of the 
estate of Dunston Hill, in the parish of Whickham, was 
his father ; his mother being Sarah, daughter of William 
Wynne, of Gateshead, woolstapler. Ralph was born on 
the 22nd September, 1711, and, being destined for a 
commercial career, was apprenticed to Matthew Bowes, 
merchant adventurer and boothman. In due time he 
was admitted to his freedom, and, having made a tour 
through Holland and Germany to the Baltic, as far as 
the newly-founded city of St. Petersburg, he commenced 
life on his own account in Newcastle. 

The account books, letters, and MSS. relating to Ralph 
Carr’s business undertakings for more than half a century 
have been preserved. They show that in no long time 
after his commencement he was engaged in commercial 
The death of his 
father, in 1739, gave him the Dunston Hill property, and 


operations of magnitude and value. 


enabled him to extend still further his business trans- 
actions. Like most merchants of his time, he speculated 
in coals and iron, timber and corn, wine and spirits, 
butter and tea, tobacco and snuff, and dealt in a wide 
variety of other vendible articles; was at one and 
the same time shipowner and merchant, broker and 
underwriter, commission agent and bill discounter. His 
financial position was such that when, in September, 
1745, Prince Charles Edward, landing at Lochaber, 
raised the standard of rebellion, and troops came 
marching through the North of England to prevent 
the revolt from spreading, he was able to render 


profitable service to the Government. He advanced 
cash to commanding officers against drafts on the 
Pay Office; collected and transmitted money (in one 
month he sent £30,000) for the use of the army in 
Scotland, and speculated in corn, stores, and forage 
required by the royal troops. 

Among his friends and correspondents in these 
proceedings were the brothers John and Alexander 
Coutts, who were conducting in London and Edinburgh 
a business similar to hisown. Out of their acquaintance 
sprang the idea of establishing in Newcastle an indepen- 
dent provincial bank. No country town in Great Britain, 
it is said, possessed at that time an institution wherein 
banking business alone was transacted. There were 
several establishments called banks, notably Woods’s 
at Gloucester and Smith’s of Nottingham, where other 
branches of trade were carried on in the same premises. 
But Ralph Carr projected an establishment to deal in 
money and nothing else, and on the 1st of January, 1756, 
he formally opened a banking house pure and simple. 
The first partners were Matthew Bell, John Cookson, 
Joseph Airey, and himself, who undertook by their deed 
to carry on the business of ‘“‘ bankers and dealers in 
exchange” for ten years at Joseph Airey’s residence 
in Pilgrim Street. The capital was only £2,000, divided 
into four equal shares, but the partners were all men 
of wealth and credit, and the liability was unlimited. In 
the first year of their partnership they issued notes for 
various sums to the value of £15,648, received deposits 
from Lord Ravensworth, Robert Ellison, the Infirmary 
Trustees, and others, amounting to £10,000, and made 
a profit of £1,017. At the end of the ten years Joseph 
Airey retired, and John Widdrington the younger 
(Mr. Carr’s nephew) and Joseph Saint were admitted. 
With their assistance the banking business grew and 
prospered until, at the end of 1774, the firm found 
themselves with a note issue of £180,000; cash and bills 
in hand, £103,597; with other bankers, £47,860; navy 
bills, £14,609; overdrafts, £38,000; deposits exceeding 
£85,000, and a profit upon the twelve months’ trading of 
£5,712. For 32 years Ralph Carr was the guiding spirit 
of the establishment. What was at first but a venture- 


some experiment had proved a remarkable success, and 
before he retired the creator of provincial banking had 
seen his example copied ail over the kingdom, and his own 
house in Newcastle designated as ‘‘The Old Bank” to 
distinguish it from local imitatcrs. 


Amidst the engrossing occupations of commercial life 
in Newcastle, Ralph Carr did not find time to marry till 
he was forty-seven years old; then he was united to 
Isabella, only surviving daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Byne, Vicar of Ponteland. Although he had consider- 
ably enlarged the house at Dunston Hill, extended the 
boundaries of the grounds surrounding it, and beautified 
the property by judicious planting of ornamental trees, 
he resided for a long time before his marriage, and for 
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some years after it, at Cross House, Westgate Street— 
the old mansion which, long devoted to other uses, still 
forms the junction of that thoroughfare and Fenkle 
Street. It was here, doubtless, that Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, minister of Inveresk, making an excursion to 
Newcastle with Sir David Kinloch and others in the 
summer of 1757, found him and his relations and 
partners, the Widdringtons, as recorded in the famous 
“* Autobiography ”:—‘‘On this expedition I made some 
very agreeable acquaintance, of which I afterwards, 
availed myself—Ralph Carr, an eminent merchant, and 
his brother-in-law Mr. Withrington, styled ‘the honest 
attorney of the North,’” and, as he states elsewhere, 
“‘almost the only man who had any literature” in the 
town, Dunston Hill was probably Mr. Carr’s summer 
resort ; but in after years he made it more and more his 
permanent abode, and fixed his town residence in 
Charlotte Square. His place of business as a merchant 
was in Hanover Square, where his nephew, and sometime 
partner, John Widdrington the younger, resided, and 
from whence he dated the greater part of that voluminous 
correspondence with Northern Europe and the American 
colonies which has been preserved in portly volumes at 
Dunston Hill. 

Having accumulated wealth, Ralph Carr began, like 
many Newcastle merchants before and since, to invest 
it in landed estate. He had obtained in 1769 a profitable 
lease from Merton College, Oxford, of the great or 
rectorial tithes of the parishes of Ponteland and 
Embleton, and in 1784 he purchased from the Carrs of 
Eshott the estate of High and Low Hedgley. Upon 
this property he at once commenced to indulge the love 
of forestry which he had developed to some extent upon 
his patrimonial inheritance. Besides eniarging the 
mansion at High Hedgley, he extended the gardens, 
laid out extensive woods and plantations, and diverted 
the course of the river Breamish through the estate from 
a dangerous into a manageable channel. A few years 
later he bought Prendwick, in the parish of Alnham ; 
and about the same time acquired from Mr. Bell, of 
Woolsington, the estates of Bygate Hall, in Upper 
Coquetdale, and Lumsdon, upon Redewater. These 
investments gave him possession of moorlands dear to 
the sportsman, of burns and streamlets sacred to the 
angler, of camps and battlefields celebrated in Northern 
history and song. Towards the close of his life he pur- 
chased from his friend Sir John Dick, who had acquired 
it during a long residence as British Consul at Leghorn, 
the fine collection of oil paintings and statuary which 
adorn Dunston Hill, and added to the library at that 
place the valuable works on maritime jurisprudence and 
international law which still occupy its shelves. 

Like his father, Ralph Carr was a member of the 
Nonconformist congregation assembling first at the Close 
Gate, and afterwards in Hanover Square, Newcastle—of 
which latter place of worship he was a trustee. One of 


his cousins, a Miss Halliday, became the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Rogerson, who officiated there from 
1733 to 1760—the minister under whose influence the 
worshippers adopted those Unitarian views to which 
they have since adhered. Of his politics it is not easy to 
judge. He voted in 1774 for Sir Walter Blackett and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, the ‘magistrates’ candidates,” 
who were opposed by the Hon. Constantine J. Phipps 
and Thomas Delaval, the candidates of the “‘ burgesses ” ; 
in 1777 he voted for Sir John Trevelyan against the 
adventurer Stoney Bowes; in 1780 he plumped for 
Ridley, against Bowes and Delaval. Local considerations 
so completely influenced these elections that votes afford 
no clue to views on Imperial questions, but it is known 
from his letters and papers that he was opposed to the 
Americans in their struggle for independence, and that in 
other matters he sympathised with the policy of the elder 
Pitt. On social questions his opinions were broad and 
clear. In one of his books, when he was 85 years of age, 
he wrote :— 


I remember when there was only one ale-house in 
Whickham. Now there are seventeen, and equally 
increased in Swalwell, chiefly occasioned by the great 
increase of brewers, who encourage people to set up 
public-houses and become bondsmen and intercessors 
with the justices to license them, who are culpably 
too ready to do it on account of their fees. This is ruin 
to the lower class, and calls for redress, for upon a fair 
calculation there is more paid at this day for drink alone 
than was expended fifty years ago for house-rent, clothing, 
provisions, and every other support of families. 


But, severe as were his strictures upon the drinking 
customs of his day, and the poverty and misery 
engendered by them, he was a liberal contributor to the 
wante of the deserving poor. He was one of the founders 
of the Newcastle Infirmary, a generous supporter of 
the local dispensaries, the lLying-in Hospital, and 
kindred institutions. Every week for some years he 
gave to forty-eight persons—twelve from each of the 
four parishes of Newcastle—sums varying from 1s. to 2s. 
each, while he dispensed unlimited bounty to wayfarers 
at his own door. 

After his retirement from business, Ralph Carr lived 
the life of an active magistrate and country gentleman. 
He was for fifty years a justice of the peace for the 
county of Durham, and in his eighty-first year Was able 
to state that he had scarcely once missed attending the 
assizes during the preceding half century. Although of 
mature age when he married, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his eldest son, John Carr, united to a daughter of 
the house of Ellison, of Hebburn ; his second son, Ralph, 
holding a distinguished position at the bar; and his 
second daughter, Harriet, whose accomplishments were 
the natural object of his pride, occupying a high position 
in the social and artistic world as the wife of Colonel 
Cheney, of the Grenadier Guards, afterwards General 
Cheney, who was made aide-de-camp to the king for his 
services in the Peninsula under Sir John Moore. When 
his grandson, the late Ralph Carr-Ellison, was two years 
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old, on the 7th May, 1806, at the great age of ninety- 
four, he passed away ; and a few days later he was buried 
in the chancel of the church of Ponteland. 

Till nearly the close of his existence Ralph Carr 
remained in full possession of the vigorous intellect 
which had made his fortunes. In his ninetieth year he 
wrote in one of his account books at Dunston Hill an 
earnest appeal and a pious adjuration, with which this 
imperfect sketch of a remarkable man and a remarkable 
career may fitly terminate :— 


I pray the Almighty to nt to all my successors His 
grace, to be thankful to Him for ye mercys he is pleas’d 
to vouchsafe to them, and to employ this short existence 
here in true piety to their merciful God, Brotherly affec- 
tion to their Relations and Friends, and to promote the 
happiness of all their Fellow Creatures, and that they 
may so live as to make it a Better House, not one Built 
by Sends Eternal in the Heavens. Amen. 


The Greenfinch, 





HE Greenfinch (Fringilla chloris), known as 
the green linnet, is a common resident species 
in Northumberland and Durham. It also 

associates, remarks Mr. John Hancock, “with chaf- 
finches, sparrows, and other small birds, and appears in 
large flocks in autumn.” This interesting bird, as Dr. 
Brehm points out, must be regarded as forming, as it 
were, a bond of connection between the hawfinches and 
goldtinches. It has a strong conical beak, somewhat 
compressed at its edges, with a small ball-like elevation 
in the interior of the upper mandible. The feet are larger 


tnan those of the true hawfinch, and the body is elon- 
gated, but powerful. The plumage is principally of a 
green colour (hence the distinctive name of the bird), 
that of the male being olive green on the upper part of 
the body, the lower portion greenish yellow, the wings 
ash grey, the tail black, the anterior quill feathers of 
the wings and the five exterior tail quills beautifully 
marked with yellow. The greenfinch is found over the 
whole of Europe, from south to north, in the countries 


bordering on the Mediterranean, and in other parts. It 
would appear to be a winter visitor in Shetland and 
Orkney, where it often appears, during that season, with 
flights of linnets, larks, snow buntings, and other birds. 
About the middle of March, or earlier, says Morris, the 
birds begin to disperse over the length and breadth of the 
land, and by the middle of April they disappear from 
their winter haunts. At the end of autumn they collect 
in flocks, and, in severe weather, frequent farm-yards 
with other kinds of small birds. In the pairing season 
they are lively and rather pugnacious, Like the chaf- 
finches, they are fond of washing themselves, and seem 
to take a pride in looking smart. Ifa flock be ever so 
noisy, when one bird sounds the alarm note that danger 
may be apprehended, all the others are mute. Their 
flight is quick, strong, and undulated, performed by two 
or three rapid strokes of the wings, which are then closed, 
and a swoop follows, down, and then up. They some- 
times wheel about for some little time before alighting, 
but often settle down quickly and set to work in search of 
food. If alarmed, they fly into the nearest trees. The 
food of the bird consists chiefly of grain and wild seeds, 
hawthorn fruit, the leaves of weeds, and the larve of 
insects, on the latter of which the nestlings are fed. 
Meyer likens its note to the syllable “‘tway,” which is 
full and mellow, and is uttered in summer from the top- 
most spray of a hedge, or some tree higher than others, as 
well as on the wing; but there is not any approach to a 
song until about April, or later, and the song, even then, 
is but humble. When flying, it repeatedly utters its call, 
which, though a soft note, can be heard at a considerable 
distance ; when employed asa cry of warning, it is ac- 
companied by a gentle, distinct whistle. The greenfinch 
commences to nest in April, or even earlier if the season 
be well advanced ; but nests are most numerous in May. 
That is, the first nest, as the birds usually breed twice, 
and occasionally three times, in the year. The nest is 
found in various situations—in hawthorn hedges, bushes, 
and trees. One of its favourite nesting places, according 
to Bishop Mant, is the pine tree :— 


A cradle for the green bird’s bed, 
And bowery covert o’er her head, 
A forked pine supplies. 


Bishop Butler at Stanhope. 





=m)TANHOPE, the metropolis of the rich lead 
mining field of Weardale, Durham, was, up 

to twenty odd years ago, famous as a rectory 

to which was attached the princely revenue 

of six or seven thousand pounds. In ancient days, even 
back to Hugh de Pudsey’s time, Stanhope was of con- 
siderable importance, for then the prince bishops of the 
palatine repaired in great state in the summer months 
to hunt the red deer in Weardale Forest, the chief 
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forest in the bishoprick. Here temporary lodges and 
chapels for religious worship were erected of tree boughs, 
roofed with the mountain’s purple heather, during the 
prelate’s sojourn amongst the lovely woods and undulat- 
ing hills in the picturesque dale of the Wear. Stanhope, 
too, was famous for its rectors even before Protestant 
times ; for the learned Cuthbert Tunstall, who was the 
friend of More and Erasmus, and who was shut up in the 
Tower, was at Stanhope. And in later days its noble 
list of Church dignitaries include the scholarly Isaac 
Basire; the liberal Hartwel; the learned ecclesiastic, 
Edmund Keen ; Thurlow, brother to Chancellor Thurlow ; 
Henry Hardinge, father of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Governor-General of India; the famous Dr. Philpotts, 
Bishop of Exeter; the charitable Darnell ; the evangeli- 
cal Canon Clayton; and the great advocate of mission- 
ary work, Bishop Ryan. Yet amongst all these illustrious 
Church celebrities there shines forth the glorious memory 
of Joseph Butler, rector of Stanhope from 1725 to 1740. 
As the most interesting period of Butler’s life was spent 
at this Durham rectory, for in its seclusion the great 
divine penned his famed ‘* Analogy,” a glimpse at the 
birthplace of this great work and its author may be 
interesting. 

The ancient country town of Stanhope reposes snugly 
amidst the heather-clad mountains of Western Durham. 
Westward, under the shadow of these rolling mountains, 
lies a beautiful dale of green fields and undulating 
hills, once bishoprick deer parks and deer forests. Down 
the middle of the dale the river Wear marks a silver 
thread, and some ten miles from its source Stanhope 
stands on its north bank. The town is irregularly 
built, and has its Market Place with its cross, its old 
church where Butler ministered, its family halls, and a 
modern castle, with its little park and other necessary 
adjuncts usually associated with such rural places. 
Approaching the Market Place, a visitor would not fail 
to admire the stately row of beautiful lime trees which 
so gracefully ornament the left hand side of Front 
Street. Along Lime Tree Walk, and under the shadow 
of these sweet-smelling limes, are the rectory gates, 
through which Butler so often took refuge when besieged 
by the common beggars who knew that he could not 
resist their frequent importunities. The rectory, a large 
house, is secluded. It was rebuilt, as it now stands, in 
1821, by Dr. Philpotts; but we learn by a sculptured 
stone in the wall that the old rectory, in which Butler 
wrote his ‘‘ Analogy,” was built by William Hart- 
wel, D.D., rector of Stanhope, in the year 1697, and in 
the first year of the Peace of Ryswick. When the new 
preinises of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge were opened a few years ago, the present Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, thus referred to this memorial 
of the old rectory:—‘‘In the beautiful valley of the 
Wear, in my own Northern diocese, at the rectory: 
house of Stanhope—a sacred spot with all English 


Churchmen and all English Christians, for there the 
greatest work of English theology, the ‘ Analogy,’ was 
penned—there still survives a quaint Latin inscription, 
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recording that the parsonage, the same in which Butler 
afterwards spent the prime of his life, was built in the 
year 1697 of the peace of the Gospel, and in the first year 
of the Peace of Ryswick.’” 

In this rectory Butler had his private oratory, which 
was destroyed by Philpotts when he rebuilt the parson- 
age. From old records we learn that this oratory was in 
size fourteen feet long, nearly seven feet wide, and 
thirteen feet six inches in height. It was lined with cedar, 
and the door, which was furnished with a brass lock and 
spring, yet remains. The furniture of the oratory pro- 
bably consisted of nothing more than a branch candle- 
stick, two large candlesticks of French plate, and three 
mahogany seats. These articles were left to the parson- 
age by deed-of-gift in Butler’s hand, and no doubt they 
gave some colour to the charge brought against the 
rector of a leaning towards Rome. 

T leave to the Parsonage the following things belonging 
to the _— eamg oF = 

brass Lock and Spring to the Door. 
A Branch Gandini French plate 
3 Mahogany Seats. 
Jo. Burier. 

When Henry Philpotts came to Stanhope in 1820, he 
learnt all about Butler’s oratory. We thus find reference 
made to it, twenty-nine years afterwards, when Philpotts, 
then Bishop of Exeter, was making some inquiries, in 
connection with an Orphans’ Home at Morice Town, 
Devonport, into the truth of certain aileged ritualistic 
observances not in unison with the practice of the Church 
of England. The bishop, speaking in the presence of the 
clergy, expressed the opinion that it was a very proper 
practice to have set apart for devotion a separate room 
called an oratory. He considered that poor, weak 
human beings required many assistances to help to fix 
them in their devotions, and one of these was having a 
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separate room for the purpose of prayer. He further 


said :— 


Therefore, the fact of there being a room set apart for 
this purpose called an oratory does not affect me. I will 
say of this oratory that it was my fortune. to succeed, 
after an interval of one or two, one of the greatest names 
the Church of England ever was enabled to boast, one of 
the greatest and best of men, one of the most pious and 
soundest divines that could be named—it was the great 
Bishop Butler. I succeeded to a benéfice which was once 
his, and I rejoice to say that the tradition came down to 
me that, as he was unmarried, had no family, and his 
household was not large, he had set apart one small room 
in that house and cae it an oratory ; and, therefore, I 
am not shocked by the name of oratory given to a 
room set apart for that sacred purpose; and I should 
rejoice to hear that every proprietor of a house large 
enough had a room set apart, and if he chose to call it an 
oratory, I for one should not be among those who would 
blame him. 


On the north side of the Market Place stands the Church 
of St. Thomas, restored in 1867; but our iilustration 
shows the old church of Butler’s time, with its high- 
pitched roof. This edifice dates from before the year 
1200. Our view represents the sacred edifice much the 
same as it was left by Basire, who restored it in 1663. 
In this divine’s time a dispute arose which would have 
upset the thoughtful mind of Butler. The rectory tithe 
ore, which formed the principal part of the rich revenue, 
was in dispute between Basire and the master of the lead 
mines. The rector claimed his full tenth of clean ore, 
whilst the mines master wanted to debit Basire with his 
portion of the cost of dressing. The long and expensive 
trial which ensued came before several courts, the rector 


winning the case. And this resulted in an Act of Parlia- 
ment being passed in the 19th year of Charles IL., settling 
for ever that the full tenth part of the lead ore produced 


in the parish was to be paid without deductions. The 
decision made the living one of the richest in the king- 
dom. 

At the close of the rectorship of Hartwel in 1725, 
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Butler found a well-regulated and rich rectory. During 
the sixty odd years preceding Butler’s time, a great deal 
had been done to secure a peaceful and quiet residence 
at Stanhope. Basire had restored the church, and had 
settled the tithe of lead ore two or three years after- 
wards. In 1672 the present large bells were fixed in the 
tower, which in 1700 was further replenished with a new 
clock. Then in 1704 and 1720 the parish was presented 
with the silver communion service afterwards to be used 
by the author of the ‘‘ Analogy,” and in 1697 a new 
parsonage house was erected to receive the rector who, 
above all others, was to make Stanhope famous. When 
Butler settled down in his Weardale living there was no 
probability of his being troubled with parish matters 
beyond the most ordinary duties; and he was thus left 
free to meditate and muse over his “* Analogy” in the 
picturesque town on the Wear. 

The church of to-day presents few memorials of the 
great divine. As we approach the edifice from the 
Market Place, a sun-dial fixed against the church may 
attract attention as being of Butler’s time. It is dated 
1727, and the rector no doubt composed its pointed 
legend: ‘* Ut Hora sic Vita”—‘‘ As is the hour such is 
life.” Leaving Butler’s sun-dial, we find in the vestry 
safe a churchwarden’s book, known as “ Butler’s Book,” 
which we are informed cost ‘‘ £00 05s.” This interesting 
record contains parish accounts from 1675 to 1750, and 
amongst its entries are eight autographs of the famous 


divine. These signatures are attached to various acts of 
vestry, and are followed by the signatures of parish 
officials and sidesmen. Several of the entries to which 
Butler’s name is signed are for adjusting the moneys to 
be distributed among the poor, and are thus characteristic 
of the good nature of the great rector. The following are 
two of the entries, the first referring to the four quarters 
of the parish :— 
Octr. 1th, 1725. 

Mem’d That it is This day A Greed by ye Rector 
and ye four and twenty that ye Rector Cesse for ye poor 
Shale be equally Diuied to Every Quarter as they now are 
Settel’d. That is £75 pound to Euery Quarter. 

Jos. Butter, Rectr. 
Jan. 13, 1727. 


Mem’d that ye Rector othered Isabell Gibson 
Ninepence per week to be duly payed her. 


Up to the year 1726 Butler was preacher at the Rolls, 
and divided his time between his duties in London and 
his parish in Weardale. When at Stanhope, he used to 
say to his man—‘‘ Now, Thomas, let us have a ride to 
London.” In 1726 he published that “most precious 
repository of sound ethical principles extant in any 
language,” his ‘‘ Fifteen Sermons.” In the autumn, 
Butler resigned the preachership at the Rolls, and from 
this time he resided wholly at Stanhope for seven years. 
Thus settled down in a quiet country place, with a good 
parsonage, a rich living, and a suitable curate, the great 
divine applied himself to the study of the analogy of 
religion. He is said to have ridden on a black pony, and 
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to have ridden very fast; but we have heard, as handed 
down by the dalesmen, that he was often abroad on his 
pony among the hills and in the by-lanes, where he 
became absorbed in thought, whilst his pony leisurely 
cropped the scant herbage on the hills and by the bridle- 
paths. Bishop Van Mildert, in a letter to the Archdeacon 
of Lincoln, says that he was ‘“‘frequently seen riding 
through Frosterley, a hamlet of Stanhope, at a great 
pace, on a black horse.” But when he wandered into 
the by-ways, and was alone with nature and nature’s 
God, it is possible that the great divine might become 
absorbed in thought. In and around Stanhope there are 
many pleasant walks, and one, underneath some noble 
beeches past Unthank Hall, is said to have been called 
*Butler’s Walk.” Just above, with its rugged whin- 
reck banks, its marginal trees, and the Stone Bridge, 
the Wear presents one of the prettiest scenes in Butler’s 
town. 

At intervals the rector met his vestry-men to discuss 
some commonplace business matters, as revealed in the 
parish books. To these acts the rector signs his name 
amongst his substantial men of the parish parliament, 
usually called “‘The XXIV.” The following are speci- 
mens :— 


April 2, 1728. 

We the Rector & the four & Twenty hath this day 
agreed that a cess of tow times the Book of Rates be 
collected forthwith thro’ the Parizh being in part for 
Rebuilding Eastgate Bridge. Jos. Butter, Rectr. 


April 2, 1728. x 
We the Rector & the four & Twenty hath this da 
agreed that a cess of one Quarter & an halfe of the Buo! 
of Rates be forthwith collected for the Necessary Repairs 
of the Church. Jos. Butter, Rectr. 


March 14th, 1728-9, 

Mem’d That it is this Day a Greed by ye Rector 
and ye four and twenty and Church Wardens That a 
Cesse of fifteen Shillings per pound of ye Book of Rates 
be forth with Collected in ye parish of Stanhope for ye 
necessary Vse of ye Church, Jos. Burier, Rectr. 
_ A-second edition of the rector’s sermons was published 
1n 1729, dated ** Stanhope, September 16th,” and no doubt 
the subject would be mentioned when Mrs. Talbot, 
widow of Mr. Edward Talbot, and her daughter Kitty, 
visited Butler at Stanhope about this time. In 1731 the 
rector’s father died, and ‘“‘John Chapman, gardener to 
the Rev. Mr. Butler, Rector,” died in March of that 
year. In the following year the celebrated Vanderbank 
painted Butler’s portrait, probably at Stanhope. The 
rector signs a memorandum about repairing the church, 
October 26th, 1733, and leaves the matter in the hands 
of the Four-and-Twenty, doubtless on account of the 
close application to study having affected his health. 
This was noticed by his friend Thomas Secker, who, 
being chaplain to the king, mentioned the subject to 
Queen Caroline. Her Majesty, thinking Butler was 
dead, questioned Archbishop Blackburn on the point, to. 
which question the prelate replied, ‘‘ No, madame, he is 
not dead, but buried,” meaning that he was shut up in a 
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country parish. In the meantime, Butler was made 
chaplain to Lord Chancellor Talbot on the recommenda- 
tion of Secker, and on his road to London in 1733 he 
called at Oxford and was admitted to the degree of 
D.C.L. In November of the following year the rector 
signs another vestry minute; but from about this time 
he divided his time between his country and town 
duties. In May, 1736, Butler dates the preface of his 
** Analogy,” the result of his seclusion and study among 
the Weardale hills. In this summer Queen Caroline 
appointed him Clerk of the Closet, and he was also pre- 
sented to a prebendal stall at Rochester. In 1738 Butler 
was appointed to the see of Bristol, and in this year 
we have the last entry at Stanhope signed by him :— 


May 12th, Itis by the Minister, the Overseers 

1738 and the Rest of the Inhabitants of Stan- 

hope and Newlandside Quarters That 

Anne Golightly Shall have 7s. 6d. Yearly 

Cess out of this [Stanhope] Quarter. 

Memdm. that She is to have 
the Same from Newlandside by 
Dr. Butler’s Order. They 
povteg Agree’d to refer it to 


im. 
Jo. Buiter, Rectr. 
Bishop Butler was installed Dean of St. Paul’s, May 
24, 1740, in which year he resigned Stanhope. He was 
made Clerk of the Closet to the King in 1746, was 
translated to the see of Durham in 1750, and died at 
Bath in 1752. 


Some write their wrongs in marble ; he, more just, 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them in the dust. 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind ; 
There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie, 

And griev’d they could not ’scape the Almighty’s eye. 


Wititram Mortey EcGLesTone. 





The portrait of Bishop Butler is taken from a steel 
engraving in an edition of his works which was issued 
by Dr. Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester, in 1828. 








Che Author of “Tales of the 
Borvers,” 





HN MACKAY WILSON was born at 
Tweedmouth on the 15th day of August, 
1804. He was the eldest son of William 
Wilson and Jane Mackay. His father, 
who was a millwright, carried on a business near 
Dunse, in Berwickshire, but, owing to the many re- 
verses of fortune he had encountered, found himself com- 
pelled to abandon his trade. Accordingly, a few months 
prior to the birth of John Mackay Wilson, he located 
himself at Tweedmouth, where he followed the occupation 
of a sawyer. 
From his earliest youth, John Mackay Wilson was a 
great reader. His teacher pronounced him an extraor- 
dinary boy, and predicted he would one day rise to fame. 


For a short time he was engaged as an assistant in one of 
the schools in Berwick; but, as his love for literature 
seemed to be incurable, his parents resolved to place him as 
an apprentice with Mr. William Lockhead, a printer, 
then living in High Street, Berwick. At that time 
Berwick was noted for the large amount of literature 
turned out of its printing establishments, several of 





the principal Edinburgh publishers sending a portion of 
their work to that town. Wilson thus acquired a more 
thorough knowledge of literature than he would have 
done had he remained a teacher, and it was during his 
apprenticeship that he made his debut as an author. 
While yet only sixteen years of age, he published a poem 
entitled ‘‘A Glance at Hindooism,” of which five hun- 
dred copies were issued. The success that attended this 
effort seemed to fan into a flame all the aspirations of his 
genius. By the time his apprenticeship expired, he had 
decided upon his future actions. 

After making various vain attempts to dispose of 
some of his poetical writings in Edinburgh, he de- 
termined to seek out other fields for the exercise of his 
genius. His aspiring spirit at once carried him to 
London. How many thousands like John Mackay 
Wilson have, on leaving kindred and home, buoyed 
themselves up with bright thoughts of future glory, 
enly, alas! to find all their cherished hopes wither 
like a rose before the winter’s blast! Difficulties 
and privations beset him on all hands—surrounded by 
affluence, yet compelled to wander the streets home- 
less, and (to use his own words) ‘“‘unable to purchase a 
breakfast.” Wilson in so vividly portraying the suffer- 
ings of Robert Musgrave in one of his Border tales, ‘“‘ The 
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Poor Scholar,” only records his own actual experiences. 
Leaving London, he lectured for some time in the 
provinces, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
But he had still to struggle against hard penury ; and it 
is said that he thus sowed the seeds of that disease 
which was the primary cause of his premature death. 
Although at length compelled to return to his native 
parish, it was only to form new schemes for the con- 
summation of his desires, 

In the autumn of 1828, Wilson again visited London, 
ani for a few months found employment as a law clerk. 
But the dread monotony of an office was altogether 
unsuited to his tastes. Taking, therefore, the first 
opportunity that presented itself, he sailed for Edin- 
burgh, and succeeded in getting an engagement on the 
staff of the Literary Journal. For this introduction 
and many other favours he was indebted to Professor 
Wilson, otherwise ‘‘Christopher North.” Here, at last, 
Wilson found an opening for the display of his genius, 
writing for the stage as well as the press. 

The following letter (first published in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle a few months ago), written by Wilson 
while at Edinburgh, will be read with interest :— 


43, Thistle Street, Edinburgh, July 2, 1829, 

My dear Sir, —That I never answered the letter I had 
the pleasure of receiving from you in London was owing 
to many circumstances painful to remembrance—past, 
and happily bereft of their power, but not forgotten. Of 
these, doubtless, you have heard. Misfortune, though 
unable to purchase a breakfast, has ever a thousand gra- 
tuitous heralds ready to publish it to the four winds of 
heaven, Thank God, without “Qo either prin- 
ciple, feeling, or zest of society, I have struggled, I have 
conquered. The field is now open before me and my path 
straight; and, indeed, I know no author now living who 
enjoys a greater portion of goodwill from his fellow 
authors and all parties than I now do—with many I am 
on the most intimate footin 

My recent dramatic pr uctions have been extremely 
successful. And another new one which will be produced 
within a fortnight, called *‘ Margaret of Anjou, or the 
Noble Merchants,” has in numerous papers been most 
flatteringly announced. With the increase of reputation, 
I have in this instance increased my charges a full hun- 
dred per cent. 

I am at length firmly resolved on seeing your good 
town before the end of the present month—and then the 
‘“‘withered jades may wince.” I come to gratify numer- 
ous kindly affections,—but not the less (if it be to my 
shame) to blast my enemies with a look of unrecognised 
— or vice versa, to heap coals of fire upon their 

eads. 

I have nothing to add of any interest, and, as I shall be 
with you very soon, it were unprofitable to enter into any 
particulars which would lose half their zest in being com- 
mitted to paper. Others of my works, besides my dra- 
matic ones, are ready for the press, and now only wait 
the proper season to be brought out.—I am, dear sir, 
yours truly, JoHN Mackay WILSON. 


Wilson next commenced to write his ‘‘ Lectures on 
Poetry, with Biographical and Individual Sketches,” 
which he completed in three manuscript volumes, and 
afterwards delivered in many of the principal’ towns of 
England and Scotland. They were subsequently pub- 
lished, in an abridged form, in the Border Magazine, a 
monthly periodical issued at Berwick in 1831-32 by 
John Rennison, of which John Mackay Wilson was joint 


editor. The labour of preparing these ‘‘ Lectures” was 
immense, compelling the author to apply himself to study 
and composition eighteen hours a day. 

In 1831, Wilson essayed to appear before the public in 
a new character. Having visited Manchester, his ser- 
vices were eagerly sought for to advocate the cause of 
education and of temperance, and he accordingly ad- 
dressed large public meetings at Manchester, Warrington, 
Bristol, and other places, in connection with the Society 
of Friends. We have only to look at the moral of that 
sorrowful tale entitled *‘ We'll hae Another” to arrive at 
the opinions held by Wilson on the temperance question. 

And now we come to the turning-point in the hitherto 
chequered life of John Mackay Wilson. In March, 1832, 
he was engaged to edit and conduct the Berwick Advertiser, 
at that time the only newspaper published in the Border 
town. Here, at last, was an occupation suited to his 
taste, and Wilson at once distinguished himself by his 
fearless advocacy of the rights of the people, and by 
seeking to advance the interests of his native place. His 
position gave him opportunities of publishing many 
fugitive pieces, some of which enriched the columns of 
his paper. He also frequently contributed to the annuals. 
In 1833, he sent to Mr. Fred Shoberl, editor of the 
Forget-Me-Not (Ackerman, publisher) a piece entitled 
“The Vacant Chair,” which so highly pleased that 
gentleman that he paid Wilson seven guineas for the 
composition, and requested him to continue his valued 
favours annually. Inthe reviews of the annuals for that 
year this sketch received much flattering criticism, the 
Spectator remarking :—‘‘ As a tale writer, John Mackay 
Wilson bears away the bell from all the writers in the 
annuals.” 

During November, 1833, Wilson published by sub- 
scription a volume of his own poems, the principal of 
which was ‘“‘The Enthusiast,” a metrical tale in two 
cantos. The success of this work was very great, and in 
the preface to the volume the author expresses his thanks 
to the public for their great encouragement. He says 
that, in the first week when its intended publication was 
announced, the names of as many subscribers were sent 
in as it would have required a considerable edition to 
supply. It was, no doubt, these repeated successes that 
encouraged Wilson to write the ‘* Tales of the Borders.” 

The first number of the ‘‘ Tales” appeared on the 8th 
of November, 1834, and the publication was continued 
in three-halfpenny weekly issues. In all 48 numbers, 
containing 73 of his tales, were published. His last tale 
was entitled the ‘‘ Minister’s Daughter,” and the 48th 
number contained the customary periodical announce- 
ment—‘‘Concluded next week.” But Wilson did not 
live to see its finis. The effects of the mental 
strain and anxiety to which he had _ been sub- 
jected throughout his brief life began to tell upon his 
constitution. He had worked hard ; he had persevered 
and conquered. He had at last received compensation 
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for his many trials. Before him had arisen visions of 
future independence, if not of affluence. But in the 
midst of all these hopes, and just as the long fought-for 
prize had been won, John Mackay Wilson breathed his 
last on the 2nd of October, 1835, at the early age of 31. 
Poor Wilson lies buried in Tweedmouth Churchyard, 
his last resting place being marked by a humble stone. 
Epwarp F. Herpman, 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Tales of the Borders” were continued after 
Wilon’s death, but were transferred to Edinburgh, where 
they were published by Mr. John Sutherland, at first ‘‘for 
behoof” of Mr. Wilson’s widow. Many pens were enlisted 
in their service, among the writers being Alexander 
Leighton, Hugh Miller, Alexander and John Bethune, 
David Macbeth Moir (‘* Delta ” of Blackwood’s Magazine ), 
Professor Gillespie, James Maidment, W. H. Logan, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Oliver Richardson, and others. 
They extended before coming to an end to six 
quarto volumes, a goodly library of themselves. But 
Sutherland’s management was at fault in some way, for 
in the end he lost the savings of a long business life in 
connection with them. He had the pages stereotyped as 
they were issued, and these were bought at the disposal 
of his stock by a Manchester firm, which issued fresh sets 
at various times, some of them illustrated. The ‘* Tales,” 
or, at all events, selections of them, have been frequently 
issued by other publishers, in various forms, the last being 
that sent out by Mr. Walter Scott from his Felling 
Publishing Works. Imitations, with variations, have 
been attempted since in various places, but none was suc- 
cessful or long-lived. Tuomas TWEED. 


Bull-Baiting tn the Porth. 





HE baiting of bulls with dogs was a favourite 
7 ij| diversion all over England, both in town and 
ea) country, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and probably much earlier. It was 
also common in the south of Scotland. All classes of 
society once equally delighted in it; but now, through 
the progress of civilization, it has become extinct, an 
Act passed in the reign of King William IV. for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals having rendered it 
penal. The sport consisted in causing a bull to be 
attacked by dogs; and, in order that the beast might 
be made as furious as possible, his nose was sometimes 
blown full of beaten pepper before he was turned loose. 
The most usual way, however, was to fasten the bull toa 
Stake, or toa ring fixed in a heavy stone, by a rope of 
some yards long, and to send the dogs against him, one at 
a time. 


Under the patronage of the Priors of Tynemouth, bull- 
baiting used to be common at North Shields ; and the 
place where the poor animals were given over to the tor- 
mentors is still known as the Bull Ring. In the month 
of June, 1820, when some workmen were busy taking up 
the pavement there to lay the gas pipes, they came upon a 
large flat square stone, in which, on its being turned over, 
they found a greatly corroded iron bolt and ring. This 
was the ring to which the bull used to be made fast when 
about to be baited. It is believed that there have not 
been above one or two cases of regular bull-baiting at 
North Shields since the reign of William and Mary or of 
Queen Anne. So recently as the 25th of May, 1820, 
however, a bull was baited on Cullercoats Sands. 

The Sandhill was the scene of the sport in Newcastle. 
Sykes, in his ‘* Local Records,” informs us that on the 
21st January, 1768, a fine bull was baitedthere. This bull, 
with some others, was bought by a subscription of several 
gentlemen, who ordered the carcase to be distributed 
among the poor. Four days afterwards, another bull 
was baited at the same place, when a young man, a sailor, 
venturing too near, the infuriated brute caught him with 
his horns, and gored him in such a manner that he died 
next morning. Several other people having been seriously 
maimed, and similar accidents having repeatedly 
happened on like occasicns, the bull ring was removed a 
few days after, by order of the magistrates, with a view 
to putting an end to so cruel and barbarous a sport. 
The stone was possibly only turned upside down, however. 
as in the case of the North Shields ring; for in the month 
of July, 1821, during the preparations for celebrating the 
coronation of George IV., the workmen, on breaking up 
the pavement on the Sandhill for a foundation for the 
temporary wine pant, discovered it still lying there. 

A considerable part of the Town Moor having been 
advertised, in 1772, by order of the Common Council, to 
be let for purposes of improvement and cultivation, the 
freemen entered into a vigorous protest, and laid an 
action against the municipal authorities for this invasion 
of their customary rights. The consequence was that the 
order had to be rescinded, and a compromise favourable 
to the freemen was arranged; but this does not seem 
to have satisfied some of the more sturdy and impulsive 
among them. At all events a number of freemen had a 
bull baited on that part of the moor which the Corpora- 
tion had been permitted to let, after which they dined at 
the Black Boy, in the Groat Market. This was on the 
10th of August, 1774, after which we hear of no further 
cases of bull-baiting in Newcastle. 

In the neighbouring borough of Sunderland, the prac- 
tice continued much longer. The locality chosen for the 
sport was Bishopwearmouth Green, near the centre of 
which the bull ring was fixed, and it remained to be seen 
there till the place was enclosed, when it was removed to 
a neighbouring yard, as a curiosity. Bull-baitings took 
place there regularly down to the third decade of the 
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present century. One of the last—if not the very last— 
was on the 28th of May, 1822, when a poor man, named 
Simon Thornton, was thrown down by the crowd, and 
bad his leg broken, which caused kis death soon after- 
wards. That eccentric gentleman, Richard Chilton, who 
died in 1875, aged 83, used to tell how, when he was “a 
gobby tod”—in plain English, ‘‘a lively talkative boy ”— 
he often was a witness to the bullbaitings, which took 
place in front of his father’s house. An old Sunderland 
lady, still living, and in possession of all her faculties— 
Mrs. Thornton—whose father was a Lambton—recollects 
quite well the last bull-baiting on Bishopwearmouth 
Green. 

At Alnwick, the sport was usually pursued in the 
Market Place, where we learn that, on one occasion, the 


bull was treated with such brutal wantonness, that at, 


length he lay down and expired at the ring. This was on 
the 25th October, 1773, Ten years afterwards (llth 
November, 1783), another bull was baited, in one of the 
principal streets of the town ; and, during the brutal per- 
formance, the enraged animal threw down two tradesmen 
who had come too near, broke the leg of one of them, and 
wounded the other seriously on the head. At Winlaton, 
long famous as the chief locality of Sir Ambrose Crowley’s 
great ironworks, bull-baiting continued to be practised 
within the memory of many still living. The sport took 
place every year in September or October, and was held 
in the Hall Garth. At Morpeth, the locality was the 
Buller’s Green. 

A bill to abolish bull-baiting and bull-running was in- 
troduced into Parliament in 1800 by Sir William Pul- 
teney, and it proceeded so far as to be reported upon by 
a committee, but was wrecked after reaching that stage, 
on a motion by Mr. Windham to postpone the considera- 
tion of it for six months. A second appeal to humanity 
was made two years afterwards, by Sir Richard Hiil, who 
re-introduced Pulteney’s bill in the House of Commons ; 
but it was once more defeated by the patrons and de- 
fenders of barbarous sports, including Messrs. Windham, 
Sheridan, and Courtenay, who treated the measure as “‘a 
combined effort of Methodism and Jacobinism, in itself 
totally unworthy the dignity of the House, and a portion 
of that spirit of intrusiveness which was being exerted 
in depriving the common people of their few remaining 
amusements.” And on these grounds the motion for 
the second reading was negatived by 64 to 51. At 
length, on the last day of the Parliamentary session of 
1835, an Act received the Royal assent, which put an 
end for ever to those barbarous exhibitions which had 
so long disgraced Great Britain. 


The Salters Tracks, 





}ROM a very remote era, possibly pre- 

Roman, a series of roads, or rather tracks, 

existed along the east side of the county of 

Durham, and were known by the name of the 

Salters’ Tracks. They were used by the carriers of salt 

to convey that commodity southward into Yorkshire, and 

even, it is said, as far as London itself, from the exten- 

sive salt-pans which existed from time immemorial on 

the estuaries of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. The salt 

was carried, of course, on the backs of horses in 

conveniently sized bags, and the cost of transport must 

naturally have been great. For the bulk of our informa- 

tion on the subject, we are indebted to a paper entitled 

‘“*Durham before the Conquest,” by Mr. W. H. D. 

Longstaffe, which appeared in the proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute for 1852. 

There are still many traces of these roads in the 
south-east part of Durham, and the lines they took 
can be traced with more or less accuracy, partly by 
actual remains, and partly by the names of places, 
They do not appear ever to have been paved, or, in the 
Wadean sense of the term, ‘“‘made”; and so, by dint of 
weather and travel, they were gradually worn into deep 
furrows, in some places eight and ten feet deep, so 
that to pass along them in winter must have been like 
travelling in a ditch. 

The main track commenced at Wearmouth, and pro- 
ceeded southwards along what is now known as Tunstall 
Lane, by the west side of the Maiden Paps, towards Silks- 
worth and Warden Law, by the east side of which it went 
on the line of the present road to the neighbourhoud of 
Haswell. From thence it continued across the country 
past Wheatley Hill, Wingate (formerly Windygates), and 
Trimdon (Tremedun), to Hole House, near Fishburn, and 
to Sedgefield (Seggesfeld), where it joined a Roman road 
leading to Old Durham from Pountey’s Bridge (in old 
documents variously called Pons Tezse, Pont Tesie, 
Pountesy, Pons de Pountays, and Pontesbrigg). Along 
this road it went on to Stainton-in-the-Street, past Sad- 
berge and Street House, to Middleton-on-the-Raw, now 
Middleton-One-Row, where the river Tees was most likely 
passed by a ford, at or near the place where Pountey’s 
Bridge was built after the Conquest. From Middleton 
by Street House to Stainton-in-the-Street, the road has 
received in later times the name of the County Lane, 
and the ancient pav t is said to be still perfect in 
many places. But from where it leaves the Roman 
Road, and is consequently not paved, it assumes @ 
different name, being known as the Catkill Lonnin or 
Broom Lonnin, and also as the Coal Street, owing to its 
having formerly been much used by waggons and carts 
conveying coals and lime. It is now very deep and miry. 
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and seldom or never used. The track between Elworth 
and Dalton Piercy is about ten feet deep, and near the 
latter place its uniform breadth at bottom is nearly six 
feet, as if intended for horse traffic only. It would even 
be difficult for two teams of horses to pass each other on 
such a road, and, therefore, the foremost horse is said to 
have borne a bell, which gave notice beforehand to any- 
one coming in the opposite direction to keep out of the 
way. 

Besides this line, which seems to have been the main 
one, there were a number of branches, the majority of 
which ran toward the coast. The most northerly of these 
struck off to the south-east, from a point a few miles west 
of Easington, and proceeded past Sheraton (Scrufutan), 
Tunstall, and Stranton, to Hartlepool Bay. It seems to 
have had several minor branches leading to Throston and 
other places, and one of these, still known as The Chare, 
ran southwards towards Greatham, where there are said 
to have been anciently important saltworks. 

The second easterly branch went off from Hole House, 
and proceeded in a direct line past Butterwick and Salter 
House through Billinghamshire, till it reached an ancient 
ferry over the Tees, called Ferry Gate, at or below 
Haverton Hill, near where Port Clarence now is, opposite 
Middlesbrough. ‘This branch seems to have been con- 
tinued westward, by way of Garmondsway, Kelloe, and 
Sherburn, to Old Durham; but this is conjectural! 
only. 

A third branch runs south-south-westward, from the 
point where the Catkill Lonnin crosses the main Salters’ 
Lane, onward to Darlington (Dearningtun). It is known 
asthe Darnton Trod. It proceeds for some distance over 
the morasses of the Skerne in the neighbourhood of 
Ketton Bridge by means of flags laid down on small 
arches. 

An intermediate branch breaks off at Newton Ketton, 
crossing the Skerne twice, first at Barmpton (Bermetun), 
and then at Haughton-le-Skerne, from whence it proceeds 
to the Tees at Neasham, and probably onward to Sock- 
burn, where there was a ford across the river. The few 
remnants of it are seen to have been paved, and therefore 
it must have been made by the Romans. It has received 
the name of Lingfield Lane, from its having passed 
through the hamlet of Lingfield. 

Yet another branch leaves the main line in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mordon, about two miles from Sedgefield, 
and runs south-east by Bishopton to Egglescliffe, which 
was an ancient mart for coal and lime, and presumably 
also salt, to be carried across into Cleveland. 

There need be little doubt that salt was carried inland 
by means of the various roads, British, Roman, or Saxon, 
that branched out westward and north-westward through- 
out the country ; and it 1s at least probable that there was 
a branch from about Garmondsway, past Ferry-on-the- 
Hill, to Auckland and Binchester, and so to Watling 
Street. The Reken Dyke, likewise, would naturally be 


used for the carriage of salt westward from Shields to 
Lanchester and other places. 

The names of several localities in the district preserve 
reminiscences of the old trade in salt in days when the 
manufacture flourished along the North-East Coast, 
and practically enjoyed a monopoly, as it did pre- 
vious to the discovery of the extensive salt beds 
in Cheshire. Thus we have Salter House, near Wyn- 
yard, which seems to have been a resting place 
for the carriers; Salter Car, between Sadberge and 
Long Newton Grange ; and Saltersgate Brow, between 
Whitby and Pickering. Similar names, indeed, occur at 
intervals all round the coast. There is a Salter’s Lane at 
Gosforth, and another in Gateshead. W. B. 


Ponteland Tower. 





HE little town of Ponteland is situated in a 

fertile district, some seven or eight miles 

3 3} north-west of Newcastle. Among the objects 
of interest are the church, with its massive Edwardian 
fortified tower, built upon its Norman west gable end, 
and the remains of two towers. The tower near the 
church is part of a comparatively late manor house of 
the Erringtons, the initials M. E. being inscribed on 
the outer walls and over the fire-place in the upper 
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storey. It is now built into the walls of the Black- 
bird Inn. Another tower, the ‘‘Turris de Ponteland ” 
mentioned by old writers, stands in the vicarage grounds. 
Antiquaries, and all who take interest in ancient. relics, 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Fred. R. Wilson, the 
well-known architect of Alnwick, for having preserved 
this old fortalice. Mr. Wilson, in 1860, found it built 
up in a modern vicarage house, erected a new vicarage 
in the same grounds, and left the ancient tower standing. 
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In the list *‘ Nomina Castorum et Fortaliciorum infra 
Comitatum Northumbrie,” taken in 1415, this vicarage 
tower is given as the ‘“‘Turris de Ponteland, Vicar- 
ejusdem.” Mr. Cadwallader Bates, an authority on 
Border peles, refers to the Edwardian castle of Sir Aymer 
de Athol at Ponteland, which, with that of Otterburn, 
played a part in the romantic incursion of Douglas in 
1386. Froissart is quoted by him in explanation thus :— 
‘Les Ecossais . . . . vinzent & un chatel et une 
ville qui s’appelle Pontlan dont messire Aymon Alphel 
est sire.” Mr. Bates adds:—‘‘It is probable that the 
tower-vicarage of Ponteland was not the same as Sir 
Aymer de Athol’s castle there.” The tower in the 
vicarage grounds is the subject of the accompanying 
drawing. 


Sor waw, Anrblesive. 





HE Lake District has long been a favourite 
place of residence for men of literary and 
artistic tastes. Amongst others who sought 

quietness and repose in this delightful region was Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the famous master of Rugby School. 
Dr. Arnold purchased the property called Fox How, and 
there he built the house which is shown in our engraving. 
His school vacations were thenceforward passed at Fox 


How (except when he travelled on the Continent), in the 
society of his friend Wordsworth, Colonel Hamilton 
(author of ‘‘Cyril Thornton”), Sir Thomas Pasley, and 
occasionally Southey. 

In this pleasant retreat Dr. Arnold found time to write 
his “‘ History of Rome,” and to collect materials for hi 
work on Church and State, the composition of which he 
considered as the chief literary object of his life. Even 
amidst the toils and responsibilities of school life at 
Rugby he retained fairly good health, and he looked for- 
ward to a long career of mental activity at Fox How 
after he should have resigned his post of head master. 
But his hopes and aims were unfulfilled. One Sunday 
morning, in the summer of 1842, he was attacked by 
spasms of the heart, attended with great pain. Medical 
assistance was of no avail, and Dr. Arnold breathed his 
last on June 12, 1842. Had he lived until the following 
day, he would have been exactly forty-seven years old. 


Fox How occupies a charming situation, embowered in 
trees, and overlooking the brawling Rothay as it hurries 
past to join the Brathay, before entering Windermere 
Lake. The walk from Ambleside along the left bank of 
the Rothay in the direction of Rydal is almost incom- 
parable, even in the Lake District, and is, of course, 
popular with visitors. The road passes close to Fox 
How, which is now occupied by Dr. Arnold’s daughter, 
Mrs. Forster, widow of the late W. E. Forster, M.P. 


FOX HOW, AMBLESIDE, RESIDENCE OF DR. ARNOLD. 
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RKaty’s Coffee Wause, New- 
castle, 





Buildings stood, till the autumn of 1843, 

one of those quaint overhanging structures 

in which Newcastle was formerly so rich, 
and of which even now, despite the energy of Town Im- 
provement Committees and the desire for more showy 
premises and larger rents on the part of property owners, 
the city possesses some excellent specimens. The building 
to which I refer was known for more than 120 years as 
Katy’s Coffee House. Not that Katy herself lived so 
long, for she died in 1767, at the age of three score years 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SIDE FROM THE SANNHILL, NEWCASTLE WITH KaTY'S 
COFFEE House, THe LORT BURN &C. (1640). 


Designed from old views, plans, existent and lately existent remains, &c. 
24 


and ten ; but there was about her and her management of 
the house—half tavern, half club—an individuality and 
character which fastened her name even on the very 
building itself. That building was long since destroyed ; 
but the name remains, for what Novocastrian has not 
heard of Katy’s Coffee House? 

In the stirring times of the great national struggle 
between the people of England and their king, in the 
seventeenth century, this house was the residence of 
Alderman Thomas Bonner, a merchant who was thrice 
Mayor of Newcastle, and a zealous Puritan. He 
was chosen Mayor for the first time on the 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1648. The Common Oouncil Books record that on 
this day ‘“‘ Thomas Bonner, Esq., Mayor elected, coming 
from the Spittle to go to his dwelling-house upon the 
Sandhill, the serjeants carrying 
torches lighted in their hands, 
one Edmund Marshall (doubtless 
an over-zealous Royalist, a genuine 
Church and King man] threw a 
long stick at the said lighted 
torches, and struck divers of them 
out ; and, it being dark, stones, &c., 
were flung.” The new Mayor had 
clearly stayed late at the Spittle. 
But his was then the ascendant 
party, though its ascendency was a 
thing of recent date, and there had 
doubtless been rejoicing amongst 
the aldermen—quiet, sober rejoic- 
ing, though, as befitted Puritans. 

But distinction awaited the new 
Mayor in the near future. Just a 
fortnight after his election, Oliver 
the Protector reached Newcastle on 
his way back from Scotland. Here, 
writes one of Cromwell’s generals, 
‘*we were received with very great 
acknowledgments of love; stayed 
three days, partly to give our army 
a little rest, also for the having our 
train come up to us from Berwick.” 

A contemporary writer says that 
the army, coming hither, ‘‘ was en- 
tertained with great guns, and ring- 
ing of bells and feasting.” ‘The 
19th,” says the general just quoted, 
““we were very sumptuously feasted 
by the new Mayor of Newcastle,” 
in his old house on the Sandhill of 
course. During the repast, tradition 
tells us, ‘the town’s waits or musi- 
cians” cheered the company with 
their harmonic strains. The Lort 
Burn, then an open stream, flowed 
down the lower part of the Side, 
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past the Mayor’s door, and across the Sandhill into the 
Tyne. Opposite Bonner’s house it was spanned by a 
narrow bridge, whereon the musicians stood whilst dis- 
playing their skill. 

Bonner’s first mayoralty was inaugurated by a riot on 
the Sandhill. His last mayoralty was terminated by a 
riot at the Spittle. The Restoration came during his 
term of office, and Sir John Marley, who had been under 
acloud since the memorable siege of 1644, was now once 
more to the fore, and, as he was the last Royalist Mayor 
when the first Charles’s sun was setting, he was chosen 
for the first Royalist Mayor when the sun of the second 
Charles was rising. But, as the biographer uf Ambrose 
Barnes tells us, ‘‘the worthy Mayor of Newcastle (Thomas 
Bonner, that is, of the Sandhill), making scruple to sur- 
render the staff to Sir John Marley, who was thought a 
fit person to succeed him, was so pushed and bruised in 
the Spittle, that he was carried out in his chair half dead, 
such was the violence of the faction.” The riot proved 
fatal to our worthy. He died “of the hurt he received in 
the Election House,” and was buried on the 12th October, 
1660, that is, just eleven days after the riot. Barnes’s 
biographer tells us that Bonner, as Mayor, ‘“‘ to this day 
never had his equal in the town.” 

Bonner had been dead more than half a century before 
Katy’s arrival on the Sandhill. She came in the early 
days of George I. Not more than twenty summers had 
passed over her head when she assumed the management 
of what became by her prudent care a prosperous and 
respectable Coffee House. Hers was a house frequented 
by the ancient dignitaries of Newcastle, who went in and 
out at her front door, boldly and unashamed. Here law- 
yers met their clients, and here valuable properties were 
sold by auction—but “‘by inch of candle.” Katy, whose 
real name, by the way, was Kate Jefferson, maintained the 
fame of her house a full half century, and died, a spinster, 
on the 10th day of January, 1767. A spinster she could 
only have been by her own fixed and resolute determina- 
tion. What stories Katy could have told, and doubtless 
did tell, to her customers—stories not only of the over- 
tures of seekers after a single landlady of a successful 
house, but stories of the many odd and ordinary, good- 
humoured and ill-humoured characters who had fre- 
quented her house during her fifty years of mistress-ship ! 
What would we not give for Katy’s autobiography ! 

A contemporary newspaper, recording her death, says : 
“The great resort of company to her house did not pre- 
vent her industry in other respects, particularly in spin- 
ning, in which she excelled, One web, of nineteen yards, 
she brought to the fineness that she refused to take 
half-a-guinea a yard for it, which was offered her by a 
lady. But it is to be observed that she worked on the 
web no less than twenty years.” 

The accompanying view of Katy’s Coffee House as it is 
supposed to have appeared about 1640 is reproduced from 

Richardson’s ‘‘ Table Book.” J. R. Boris, F.S,A. 


The Mugqgleswick Consptra- 
tors, 





"| UGGLESWICK, a small village eighteen 
miles west-south-west of Newcastle, can 
boast of several curious historical associa- 
tions. The earliest notice of it in local 

history dates from the time of Bishop Pudsey, nephew 
to King Stephen, who, in Febrnary, 1153, had the mitre 
of Durham irregularly conferred upon him by the 
brethren of the convent without consulting the Arch- 
bishop of York, an act of arrogance and presumption 
which caused the proud metropolitan to excommunicate 
the offending parties, declining to remit the sentence 
till they had submitted themselves to his judgment, 
with sincere penitence, and undergone the penance of 
the whip in York Cathedral. 

Geoffry of Coldingham describes Pudsey as ‘‘a great 
dissembler, filled with detraction and hypocrisy.” The 
prelate took the vow of the Cross, and extorted money 
in his diocese for the expedition to the Holy Land, along 
with King Richard L., but, after all, preferred staying at 
home. When the lion-hearted monarch fell into the 
hands of the Duke of Austria, and was detained a close 
prisoner in the castle of Tyernsteign, Pudsey demanded 
immense sums from his vassals, under the pretence of 
raising a ransom for his royal patron; but he only 
remitted a small portion of the money, and kept the 
bulk of it himself. It must be confessed, however, that 
he spent the greater part of what came into his hands, 
legitimately or illegitimately, on works calculated to 
secure his fame as a master-builder. ‘Thus he restored 
Durham Castle, which a fire had almost wholly destroyed ; 
re-edified Norham Castle, which had fallen into disrepair; 
built the beautiful chapel of the Blessed Virgin, called 
the Galilee, or Lady’s Chapel, at the west end of Durham 
Cathedral; constructed a magnificent shrine for the 
Venerable Bede, built Elvet Bridge, founded Sherburn 
Hospital for Lepers, erected a noble church at Darlington, 
and built many other magnificent edifices, besides 
undertaking and completing the Boldon Buke, a general 
survey of all the ancient demesne lands and possessions 
in his bishopric. A great part of the lands in Monk 
Hesleton township, near Castle Eden, having belonged 
for several generations to the Convent of Durham, Bishop 
Pudsey negotiated an exchange with the prior and monks 
of the cathedral, whereby he got the manor of Herdwyck, 
now Hardwick, in that township, and gave the convent 
that of Muggleswick instead. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, Hugh de 
Darlington, prior of Durham from 1258 to 1272, and 
again from 1285 to 1289, enclosed a park at Muggleswick, 
and built within it a “camera,” consisting of a hall, 
chapel, and lodgings, with arched underground apart, 
ments in which to secrete cattle during the incursions of 
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the Scots. Some remains of this edifice, and parts of the 
park wall, are still visible. The park, which is now 
enclosed, was three miles in length and two in breadth. 
The Derwent divides the parish from that of Shotley and 
likewise the county of Durham from Northumberland. 
Towards the south stretches a wild moorland tract called 
Muggleswick Common, over which runs the old drove 
road from Corbridge by Eddy’s Bridge to Stanhope in 
Weardale. 

The churchyard at Muggleswick contains the grave 
of a person of gigantic stature, one John Ward. The 
giant flourished, it is said, in the seventeenth century. 
If tradition can be relied on, his limbs were of such an 
enormous size that a favourite hound of his littered in 
his wooden shoe. 


During the brief reign of Presbytery and Independency 
under the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the bulk of 
the Muggleswick people seem to have abjured Episcopacy 
or Prelacy; and Richard Bradley, master of arts, who 
had been appointed to take their spiritual oversight in 
1641—the year in which the contest between the King 
and the Parliament began—was extruded from his living, 
and a Puritan preacher, named Thomas Roger, was 
chosen in his place. But after the restoration of the 
Monarchy, when everything that had been done in 
Church and State during the interregnum was annulled, 
Roger was deposed in his turn, along with other two 
thousand Nonconformist ministers. This violent change 
was naturally distasteful to the Puritanical portion of the 
Muggleswickians, who complained loudly, but in vain, 
that an unsuitable person was to be imposed upon them 
to guard and rule them in spiritual matters. Mr. Surtees, 
in his invaluable History of the Countyjof Durham, has 
extracted from the first volume of a series of pamphlets 
presented to the British Museum by George III. the 
following specimen of a petition, signed by sixty-seven 
persons, including women and children, whom Mr. 
Bradley had indicted for absenting themselves from the 
communion :— 

A most lamentable Information of Part of the 
Grievances ot Mugleswick Lordship, in the Bishoprick 
of Durham, sent up by Master George Lilburne, 
Major of Sunderland, to be communicated to the 
House of Commons. 

To all Christian people to whom these presents shall 
come, know that we are a people in that our parish of 
Mugleswicke who have been destitute of a preaching 
Minister; yea, ever since any of us that now are 
breathing were borne, to our soules great griefe and 
dreadful hazard of destruction; neither is it our case 
alone, but also ten, yea or twelve parishes all adjoyning, 
are in like manner void of the meanes of salvation, whose 
case and condition is deepely to be deplored: And as for 
us in Mugleswicke, wee have had none neither good nor 
bad since Martinmas, Anno. Dom. 1640, but such as the 
Scottish Presbiterie furnished us withall (bemoaning our 
miserable estate), for hee who then supplyed the place, 
departed this life about the day of the date above men- 
tioned; and wee immediately after his death rode to 
one Master James, minister of Riton, being one of the 
prebends of Durham, intreating him with all earnestnesse, 


with an humble petition, because he then was in authoritie, 
and no more of that sect left in the countie, but all fled 


because of the Scots ; that this our poore parish of Mugles- 
wicke, might once at length have the fruition of a faithfull 
minister, but hee answered that they (viz.) the prebends 
had already appointed us a man, namely, one John Duery, 
whom we knew ; then with all our soules wee besought 
him that we might be exempted of that Duery, because 
wee knew him to be no preacher, and his life and conver- 
sation scandalous, and had two places at that present 
already, as we told him; and also that he publikely 
confessed in a ex before an open’ assembly, that hee 
could not preach, and yet that aspiring prebend (whose 
lifelesse conscience we leave to your censure) replyed, that 
they had once authorised him, and wee neither could nor 
should depose him ; and he also told us in plaine tearmes, 
that if he could reade the prayer booke, and an homily, it 
was nothing to us what kind of man he was; so when 
things would be no better, it behooved us to come home 
with these cold comforts, having heavy hearts that our 
soules should a longer season inthralled to such a 
ry yea (we dare say), sinful minister, who is ignorant 
of the very principles of religion ; yet our all-sufficient 
God (seeing that-we were but breeding and beginning in 
Christianite) would let no more be laid upon us than we 
were able to beare), and so seeing us unwilling to accept 
of him he gave over. Then the place being voide for the 
space of a whole yeare, wee ourselves betwixt grief and 
necessitie, went abroad to seeke, and it pleased our God 
to send such an one as our soules longed after, and no 
sooner found we one to whom our minds affected, but 
immediately those prebends (who whether they were 
friends or foes to Christ judge yee), that will not sticke to 
hazard their heads so they may hinder the truth, doe 
impose one Braidley upon us, a bird brought out of the 
nest of their bosomes, who (we may say without sinne) is 
one of the most deboist amongst the sonnes of men, for 
hee will neither preach himselfe nor yet permit others, 
but upon the Sabbath day he took the locke from the 
church doore, and fastened on one of his owne, so as that the 
parishioners were forced for to stand in the church yard 
to discharge divine duties with their minister in cold frost 
and snow, to the infinite dishonour of the Almightie, the 
great griefe of their minds, and the dreadful indangering 
of themselves in that stormy time of the yeare; other 
times before, he came in to the church, whilst our minister 
was in his exhortation, and stood up beside him, reading 
with a loud voyce in a book to overtop the sound of his 
words ; afterwards pulled him by the coate when hee was 
in the pulpit; but when neither of these would cause him 
to desist from duty, he goes and. rings the bels all aloud : 
neither is this all, but out of malice cals a communion, 
and enters upon the sacred action without any preparation 
sermon before the day. 


The Master George Lilburne, of whose mediatorship the 
parishioners availed themselves to get their grievances 
laid before the national Legislature—then in nowise 
inclined to listen favourably to them—was an influentia) 
member of the noted Lilburne family, who, as Mr. 
Surtees observes, were at one time, in effect, lords 
paramount of the borough and port of Sunderland. He 
and his brother, Major Thomas, were joint proprietors of 
Offerton, and the latter gentleman is said in his epitaph 
to have been ‘‘one of the instrumental persons in his 
Majesty’s happy restoration.” Master James, minister 
of Ryton, was the Rev. William James, A.M., Vicar of 
Merrington, and prebend of the twelfth stall. He died 
about the close of the year 1658, and was buried in 
Durham Cathedral on the 12th January, 1659. John 
Duery, or Dury, continued to hold the living till 
November, 1684, when he died, having, however, about a 
month previous, had a coadjutor named Smith admitted 
to do duty for him, he “‘being old and unable to serve,” 
&c. Under the circumstances described in the terms 
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above-quoted, it was no wonder that the parishioners 
felt deeply aggrieved; ‘“‘and it was perhaps owing,” 
observes Surtees, ‘‘to the calmer temper of the people 
and the milder genius of the country, rather than to the 
lenience of the Government, that the same scenes were 
not acted there which soon after occurred in Scotland, 
when the Covenanters were hunted into the wilderness, 
and found consolation in anathematising their persecutors 
amidst woods and water and waterfalls.” 

As it was, Muggleswick Park was at this period the 
scene of several seditious meetings, which an ill-judged 
display of force might very easily have converted into 
dangerous armed assemblies, provided there had been a 
Cargill or a Cameron to inflame their godly zeal, or a 
Balfour of Burley to lead them forth to fight the battle 
of the Lord of Hosts. The ‘“‘psalm-singing rascals” on 
the banks of the Derwent were few in number and devoid 
of influence ; and the gentry in the neighbourhood were 
almost to a man against them. The Cavaliers formed 
armed associations, with a view to preserve the ascend- 
ency which they had just regained; and the malcontents 
did not feel themselves justified in offering open resist- 
ance to the new order of things. The actual state of 


matters may be inferred from the following affidavit, ° 


sworn to by John Ellerington, of Blanchland, in the 
county of Northumberland, before Thomas Fetherstone, 
Samuel Davison, Cuthbert Carr, and Richard Neile, 
justices of the peace, on the 22nd of March, 1662 :— 


This informant saith, That he hath known divers 
seditious meetings in Muggleswick Park within these 
last six months, sometimes at the house of one John 
Ward, who is one of their chief preachers, sometimes at 
the house of John Readshaw, Robert Blenkinsop, and 
Rowland Harrison, who were met together. The said 
Jolin Ward, John Readshaw, Robert Blenkinsop, and 
Rowland Harrison, together with Capt. Doffen, Capt. 
George Gower, Robert Readshaw, son of the said John, 
Robert Taylor, Mark Taylor, both of Eddesbridge, John 
March, of the same, John Joplin, of the Fox-holes, John 
March, of Ridley-mill, Cuthbert Newton, of Flendsey, 
Richard Taylor, of Crankley, Henry Angus, Cuthbert 
Maugham, of Birchenfields, George Readshaw, of 
Edmondbyers, John Oliver, of the same, Lewis Frost, 
of South Sheales, Cuthbert Coatsworth and Michael 
Coatsworth, of the same, Richard Ord and John Ord, 
of Birchenhaugh, James Carr, of Ardley, Robert Dalmer, 
of Crawcrook, Rowland and Nicholas Harrison, sons of 
Rowland Harrison, abovesaid, John Hopper, of Carp- 
Sheals, Thomas Readshaw, of Paddomsack, Michael 
Ward, of Shotleyfield, Cuthbert Ward, of Black Hedley, 
Ralpb Lley, of Edmundbyers, Richard Johnson, of 
Sunderland, and —— Forster, of the same; where they 
did mutually take an oath of secrecy not to discover their 
design, which was, to rise in rebellion against the present 
Government, and to destroy the present Parliament, 
which had made a law against liberty of conscience, and 
to murder all bishops, deans, and chapters, and all 
ministers of the Church, and to break all organs in 
pieces, to destroy the common prayer books, and to pull 
down all churches; and, further, to kill the gentry 
that should either oppose them, or not join with them 
in their design. That they intended first to fall upon 
Durham, to seize any magazine that might be there, or 
money in any treastrer’s hands, and to plunder the town. 
They did boast of many thousands of Anabaptists and 
Independents that were to join with them in the nation, 
with whom they had daily correspondence, by letters and 
messengers, upon which employment the said informant 


hath been divers times sent to divers persons; and he 
heard them lately say that some Papists were lately come 
into their party, and they did not doubt of their real 
intention to join with them in their design. That they 
have already in their hands some provision of arms, and 
do expect great proportion both of arms and ammunition 
from Lewis Frost aforesaid, who hath undertaken to 
provide for them. And he further saith, that for divers 
months by-past it was resolved amongst them to rise on 
the 25th of this instant March, but they did lately agree 
to defer the execution of their design for a month longer, 
till they see what the Parliament would do concerning 
indulgence to tender consciences and toleration of their 
party, and withal by putting off their rising, they would 

much stronger by many that would come to their party 
daily. And this informant saith that he knows to depose 
what he hath said, because he was one of their y, and 
was re-baptised by the abovesaid John Ward, and was 
with them at most of their meetings, and did take the 
abovesaid oath of secresy, but being pricked in his 
conscience at the horror of such a bloody desi he 
could have no rest nor quietness in his mind till he had 
discovered the same. 

In a second information Ellerington accused several 
gentlemen of considerable rank as participators in 
this covert high treason. One of these was Sir 
Henry Witherington, who had been High Sheriff of 
Northumberland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
again in that of James I., and had represented that 
county in Parliament under the latter monarch. Another 
was Edward Fenwick, of Stanton, Esq.; a third, 
Timothy Whittingham, Esq., of Holmside; and a 
fourth, Captain Lilburne, of Sunderland—the first two 
probably Roman Catholics, Whittingham a Presbyterian, 
and Lilburne an Independent. Whittingham and Lil- 
burne were apprehended on Ellerington’s information, 
and detained in custody three months; but there was not 
the slightest evidence to criminate them, and so they had 
to be liberated. Against Witherington and Fenwick 
there seems to have been even less suspicion, their 
hereditary adherence to the old faith rendering it unlikely 
that they would ever make common cause with the 
Roundheads in an endeavour to upset Charles the 
Second’s Government and replace it by something to 


their mind far worse. 


However, the plot caused so great a sensation that 
Bishop Cosin called out the trained bands of the 
palatinate under Sir Thomas Davison ; and the principal 
gentry and their retainers embodied themselves in the 
different wards, under Sir Nicholas Cole of Brancepath, 
Colonel Cuthbert Carr of Dunston, Colonel Byerley, and 
Henry Lambton, Esq. But it proved, after all, to have 
been ‘‘much ado about nothing.” For Ellerington was 
one of those informers who, finding their audience had 
itching ears, manufactured cock-and-bull stories to startle 
them. After minute inquiries, conducted by parties by 
no means disposed to extenuate the case, it turned out 
that the terrific array of mounted Anabaptists whom the 
informer alleged to have been seen mustering by night on 
Muggleswick Common was reduced to the re-appearance 
of one Joseph Hopper, who had taken a jaunt to Ireland, 
and had come home again on horseback ! 
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Clifford, the Shepherd Lord. 





MONG the old and notable families sprung 
4| from the ducal house of Normandy, few 
: possess greater claims to distinction than 
the Cliffords of Craven, not only on account of their 
vast estates and numerous seigneuries, but also from 
the remarkable personal characteristics of both the 
men and women of this ancient race. The stock was a 
sturdy one, and the name of Clifford brightens many an 
eventful episode in our national life. For centuries it 
has been identified with the remains of antiquity, and 
ancient seats and castles in Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
while tale and tradition lend a further and adventitious 
interest to the romantic history of this extraordinary 
family. 

The Oliffords, as might be expected, took an active and 
prominent part in the Wars of the Roses. Thomas, the 
eighth Baron, was killed at the battle of St. Albans ; his son 
John, surnamed “‘the Blackfaced Clifford,” succeeded to 
the title and estates, and, though only twenty years of age, 
assumed his father’s sword and harness, plunged at once 
into the fierce internecine struggle, and became one of the 
chief leaders of the Lancastrian Army. This John was the 
“cruel Clifford” who gained so unpleasant a notoriety by 
murdering the young Earl of Rutland (brother to Edward 
IV.), atter the battle of Wakefield in 1460. Shakspeare has 
pourtrayed the scene in ‘‘ Henry VI.,” part iii., act 1, s.3, 
and Graftonand Speed inform us that the young earl, being 
“scarce of the age of twelve years, was slain in fight by 
the hands of Lord Clifford in part for revenge, for the 
earl’s father had slain his.” Retribution soon followed 
this cruel act. The battle of Towton quickly succeeded 
that of Wakefield; the Lancastrians were totally routed, 
and the black faced baron was killed as he was fording 
the river Aire, ‘‘ for, having put off his gorget a little 
before, either through pain or heat, he was shot in the 
throat by a headless arrow.” 

The triumph of the White Rose meant the utter ruin of 
the house of Clifford. The late baron was attainted, his 
lands were seized by the Crown and divided amongst the 
victorious faction, and so savage was the temper of the 
time that the very lives of his infant heirs would not have 
been deemed enough to atone for the blood of the murdered 
Rutland, The widowed Lady Clifford, in her anxiety to 
save her boys from the fury of Edward IV., and the 
Yorkists, sent the younger child abroad (where he soon 
died), and concealed her eldest son, Henry—the hero of 
our tale—in the house of a shepherd, near Londes- 
brough, where she then resided. Dugdale tells us that, 
“though he was brought up in no better condition than 
the shepherd’s children, yet, as he grew to discretion, he 
cheerfully submitted thereto, as the only expedient for 
preservation of his life, supporting himself in hopes of 
better days in time.” During this lawless and unsettled 


period, the life of a rich and unprotected woman was by 
no means a comfortable one, and Lady Clifford found it 
prudent to enter again into the married state. She be- 
came the wife of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, a Cumberland 
gentleman, who had not compromised himself by taking 
any active partin the national struggle. If her re-marriage 
was prompted by the wish to secure a friend and a protec- 
tor for the young child, who was barely seven years of 
age at the time of his father’s death, she certainly at- 
tained her object ; for, when she went to live on her hus- 
band’s estates at Threlkeld, Sir Lancelot, a kind and 
generous man, aided her in secretly removing her son, 
with the shepherd, his wife and family, to a mountainous 
part of Cumberland. Wordsworth, with whom the legend 
of the Shepherd Lord is an especial favourite, takes this 
view of the subject. In ‘‘The Waggoner” he melo- 
diously describes the place of retreat— 

There at Blencathra’s rugged feet 

Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 

To noble Clifford ; from annoy 

Concealed the persecuted boy, 

Well pleased in rustic garb to feed 

His flock, and pipe on shepherd’s reed, 

Among the multitude of hills, 

Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills. 

Local tradition asserts that Lady Clifford sometimes 
privately visited her beloved child ; but, be that as it 
may, we have ample evidence to prove that the young 
Lord Henry passed twenty-four years in this obscure 
condition, and any other account of his life at this time 
must be looked on as mythical, for the numerous popular 
stories are diverse and discordant. Wordsworth invests 
his tale with a world of poetic romance, and in “The 
White Doe of Rylstone,” he speaks of the fairy who— 


Loved the shepherd ear] to meet, 

And taught him signs and showed him sights, 
On Craven dens and Cumbrian heights, 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely grey. 


It is, however, an acknowledged historic fact that on the 
accession of Henry VII. the good services of the ancestors 
of this Henry Lord Clifford were called to remembrance, 
and he was restored to his estates and honours—the most 
charming part of the story being that his mother lived 
to see her son reinstated in his ancestral domains, 
and happily married to a near relative of the king. 
Lord Henry appears to have acquitted himself in his 
new position with dignity and discretion, and we are 
informed, in the “History of Cumberland,” that, 
‘*though before this time he was not able to write any- 
thing at all, by reason of his obscurity and illiterate 
education, he now learned to write his name, and no 
more. When called to Parliament he behaved wisely and 
nobly, but otherwise seldom came to London or the 
Court, and rather delighted to live in the country, where 
he repaired several of his castles, which had gone to 
decay during the late troubles. He was about thirty-one 
years of age when he came to his estates, and he enjoyed 
the same about 37 years.” 
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His life must have been a fairly active one, as he 
was twice entrusted with a military command in 
the wars against Scotland, and in 1514, though above 
sixty years of age, he was present at the battle of 
Flodden. According to Whitaker, he there showed that 
the military genius of his family had neither been dulled 
in him by age nor extinguished by habits of peace. He 
was also one of the lords who subscribed the letter to Pope 
Clement importuning him to ratify King Henry’s divorce 
from Katharine of Aragon. 

Although unable to read or write, he took a great 
interest in astronomy, and, being far from deficient in 
natural parts, with the aid and instruction of the canons 
of Bolton took great pleasure in observing the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. In order to be near his friends at 
Bolton Priory, he resided chiefly at Barden Tower, where 
he passed the evening of his days, requesting in his will 
that he should be buried in his beloved abbey. 

M. S. Harpcast ie. 


Che North-Countrp Garland 
of Song. 


Bp John Stokoe, 





BINNORIE; OR, THE CRUEL SISTER. 


“SHE popularity of this ballad extends over 

S|} a period of nearly 250 years, the earliest 

copy known being a broadside in the 

possession of Mr. Rimbault, entitled ‘* The 

Miller’s Melody,” “printed for Francis Grove, 1656.” 

It afterwards appeared in “‘Wit Restored,” 1658, as 
“The Miller and the King’s Daughter.” 

Mr. Jameson and Sir Walter Scott both designated this 
a parody. Prof. Child, of Boston, U.S., however, contends 
that it isnot, although he admits that *‘ two or three stan- 
zas are ludicrous.” ‘He also states that the same story is to 
be found in the Icelandic, Norse, as well as in the Swedish 
and Danish languages, and a nearly related one in many 
other ballads or tales of Germany, Poland, Lithuania, 
&c. The professor’s evidence is weighty in the matter, 
as his edition of English and Scotch Ballads, published 
in eight volumes in 1861, is the best collection yet pub- 
lished, and is specially valuable on account of containing 
nearly every British ballad or ballad version worthy of 
preservation. 

There are two melodies to which the ballad has 
been sung, and the one we give is that which is 
used in the Reedsdale and Liddesdale districts. It 
was sent by James Telfer, of Saughtree, in 1857, to Mr. 
Robert White, of Newcastle. The other melody is also 
beautiful, and was sung by Mr. Sinclair in giving his 
Scottish ballad entertainments about fifty years ago. It 


may be necessary euphonie gratia to remark that the 
burden is pronounced Binndrie, and not Binnérie, as it 
was accented in a modern ballad some time ago. 








There were twasis-ters sat in a bow’r, Bin- 
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He courted the eldest wi’ glove and ring, 
Binnorie O Binnorie, 
But he lo’ed the youngest aboon a’ thing, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
He courted the eldest wi’ broach and knife, 
Binnorie, &c., 4s 
But he lo’ed the youngest aboon his life, 
By the bonnie, &c. 
The eldest she was vexed sair, 
And sore enviéd her sister fair. 
The eldest said to the youngest ane : : 
** Will you go and see our father’s ships come in?” 
She’s taen her by the lily hand, 
And led her down to the river strand. 
The youngest stude upon a stane ; 
The eldest cam’ and pushed her in. 
She took her by the middle sma’ 
And dashed her bonny back to the jaw. 
**O sister, sister, reach end hand, 
And you shall be heir of half my land.” 
**O sister, I’ll not reach my hand, 
And I'll be heir of all your land. 
“*Shame fa’ the hand that I should take, 
It’s twinéd me and my world’s make.” 
“O sister, reach me but your glove, 
And my sweet William shall be your love.” 
**Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove, 
And sweet William shall better be my love. 
**'Your cherry cheeks and your yellow hair 
Garr’d me gang maiden evermair.” 
Sometimes she sank, and sometimes she swain 
Until she cam to the miller’s dam, 
The miller’s daughter was baking bread, 
And gaed for water as she had need. 
**O father, father, draw your dam, 
There’s either a mermaid or a milk-white swan.’ 
The miller hasted and drew his dam, 
And there he found a drown’d woman. 


Ye couldna see her yellow hair 
For gowd and pearls that were so rare. 


Ye couldna see her middle sma’, 

Her gowden girdle was sae braw. 

Ye couldna see her lily feet, 

Her gowden fringes were sae deep. 

A famous harper passin 

The sweet pale face he Saziea to spy. 


And when he looked that ladye on, 
He sighed and made a heavy moan. 
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‘“*Sair will they be whate’er they be, 
The hearts that live to weep for thee.” 


He made a harp o’ her breast bane, 
Whose sounds would melt a heart o’ stane. 


The strings he framed o’ her yellow hair, 
Whose notes made sad the listening ear. 


He brought it to her father’s ha’, 
There was the court assembled a’. 


He laid the harp upon a stane, 
And straight it began to play alane. 


**O yonder sits my father the king, 
And yonder sits my mother the queen ; 


‘** And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 
And by him my ‘William, sweet and true.” 


But the last tune that the harp played then 
Was— ‘‘ Woe to my sister, false Helen !” 


Porth-Country Sailors anv 
Pontpen’s Pillar. 





SUSTAVE FLAUBERT, the well-known 
S| French author, has written in indignant 
: 4) terms of the manner in which “a man named 
Thompson, of Sunderland,” has won immortality. 
Thompson, he says,. got his name painted in letters six 
feet long on Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria. ‘‘ And 
now,” continues M. Flaubert, ‘‘Thompson’s name is in- 
corporated with the monument, perpetuated with it, nay, 
overwhelms it by the splendour of his gigantic letters.” 
William Thompson, it seems, was the name of a brig 
which was owned by a Monkwearmouth baker. The 
brig was wrecked near Alexandria in 1845. Some of the 
crew, while waiting for a homeward bound ship, hauled 
arope over Pompey’s Pillar by means of a kite. This 
done, one of the crew, supposed to have been George 
Button, climbed up the rope and painted the name of the 
wrecked vessel, which was also the name of its owner, 
on the memorial of the great Pompey. But other North- 
Country sailors had made their mark on Pompey’s 
Pillar before the crew of the William Thompson, for we 
are told that a visitor to Alexandria in 1830 found on 
the same monument the following inscription, written in 
black letters of enormous size :—‘‘ Henry Cram, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, H.M.S. Glasgow, 1827.” 


Hepter Grammar Schaal. 





tions exist in almost all the principal towns 

of England and Scotland. One of the most 
eae famous of these in the North of Eng- 
land is that situated at Houghton-le-Spring, in the 
county of Durham, and founded in the year 1574, or a 
little earlier, by the learned, pious, and benevolent Ber- 
nard Gilpin, A.M., who was rector of the parish for about 


a quarter of a century, and acquitted himself of his 
pastoral duties so well, in the face of almost unparalleled 
difficulties, amongst a rude and barbarous people, as to 
justly earn the title by which he is still remembered— 
that of ‘“‘the Apostle of the North.” The Rev. C. 8. 
Collingwood, in his memoirs of this excellent man, says : 
—*‘* He had not been long in the parish ere, touched with 
the wise prevision of the times, which saw in the better 
education of the rising generation, and especially in the 
provision of an educated clergy, the most profitable 
measures for advancing God’s work, he set his heart on 
establishing a grammar school.” 


Letters-patent were obtained from Queen Elizabeth for 
the formal establishment of the school in 1574, but there 
is reason to believe that it had been opened and in opera- 
tion some years previous to that date. It purported to be 
endowed by the Rev. Bernard Gilpin and John Heath, 
Esq., of Kepier, near Durham; and it got the title, 
** Kepier Grammar School,” from the fact that the greater 
part of its endowments arose from tithes and lands which 
had belonged to the dissolved hospital of St. Giles’s at 
Kepier. The building and endowment cost Gilpin about 
£400, a very considerable sum in those days, equal to 
between £3,000 and £4,000 now, and at least a year’s 
income of his living; and it was only by rigid self- 
denial and strict economy that he was able to spare so 
much. And as this was not enough for the whole endow- 
ment, he had to turn for help to his friends in the neigh- 


‘bourhood, of whom the foremost to contribute liberally 


was ‘* Maister John Heathe, Esquier,” who had purchased 
the Kepier Hospital property a few years before, and 
who, being a man of large means and a great encourager of 
learning, gladly fell in with the rector’s views, and gave of 
his abundance to further the good work. Others, besides, 
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contributed as they were able, so that at length the full 
endowment which Gilpin contemplated, about £50 per 
annum (something like £450 in our days), was secured. A 
detailed statement of the rents, revenues, and possessions 
of the school will be found in Surtees’s “ History of 
Durham,” as well as in Parson and White’s Directory. 

The school premises are situated at the top of the parish 
churchyard, which was for a long time the only play- 
ground the boys had, but which is now railed off and 
kept in decent order, while that indispensable appendage 
to every school—a spacious open place for out-of-door re- 
creation—has been wisely provided. 

Attached to the school are six foundation scholarships, 
which can be held by boys from any part of the kingdom. 
An exhibition of £25 per annum, tenable for four years at 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham University, has been 
added to the foundation, mainly by the efforts of the old 
pupils. The appointments are in the hands of the 
governors, who at present are Richard Lawrence Pember- 
ton, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Henry Vane 
Tempest. The head-master is the Rev. Alexander 
Bennett, B.A. 

A number of distinguished men have been educated 
here. We can name only a few. One was Bernard 
Gilpin’s own pet protegée, Hugh Broughton, who was 
confessedly the most profound Semitic scholar of his day, 
and whose principal works were collected and published 
after his death by the learned Dr. Lightfoot, with the 
following curious title:—‘‘The Works of the Great 
Albonian Divine, renowned in many nations for 
rare skill in Salem’s and Athens’s Tongues, and familiar 
acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning, Mr. Hugh 
Broughton,” folio, 1662. Another, who likewise had 


the advantage of personal instruction by the founder of the 
school in his own study, was Dr. George Carleton, Bishop 
of Chichester, the biographer of the good man. Then 
there was Richard Gilpin, Bernard’s great-nephew, the 
author of the ‘‘Demonologia,” of whom it was said that 
“there was scarcely anything that accomplished a man, 
a scholar, a physician, or a divine, but he possessed it in 
great perfection, going about as he did doing good both to 
the souls and the bodies of men.” There was also William 
Romaine, the popular Calvinist preacher, the Spurgeon of 
his day; Robert Surtees, the historian of Durham; 
Samuel Laing, who commenced public life as private secre- 
tary to Mr. Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton), then 
President of the Board of Trade, who went out to India 
in 1860 to replace Mr. James Wilson as Finance Minister, 
and who is now chairman of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company; Admiral Sir 
George Elliot, G.C.B., who represented Roxburghshire 
in the first reformed Parliament, and commanded the 
British naval forces before Canton in one of our Chinese 
wars ; Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., one of the heroes 
who were instrumental in saving India during the mutiny 
cf 1857-8; Mr. T. E. Harrison, late engineer-in-chief 
of the North-Eastern Railway; his brother, the 
Rev. William G. Harrison, rector of Easington ; 
Mr. Jackson, editor of the ‘‘Memoirs of the Gilpin 
Family”; George Francis Walker, Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge in 1879, whose untimely end by drowning in 
1883, when he had recently arrived at Auckland, New 
Zealand, as Professor of Mathematics, “‘is,”. says Mr. 
Collingwood, “‘ fresh in the memory of all”; Archdeacon 
Gray, of Hong Kong; and the Rev. Canon Chester, 
Rector of Ryton. 
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Cross Wouse, Westgate Rua, 
Newcastle, 





}ROSS HOUSE stands at the eastern end ofa 
wedge-shaped block of buildings that divides 
E - the thoroughfare of Westgate Road at its 
widest part into two branches; one, bearing the name 
of the main street, runs a straight course over the 
hills to Benwell; the other, with the appellation 
of Fenkle Street, gives access to Charlotte Square 
and the Friars. The date of erection does not appear. 
Speed’s map, published in 1610, shows buildings upon 
the same spot; Corbridge’s map, issued in 1724 (re- 
printed by the forethought of the Rev. J. R. Boyle, 
F.S.A.), clearly indicates a house of the same area. We 
may, therefore, fairly assume that Cross House was the 
habitable mansion of some well-to-do Newcastle citizen 
when the eighteenth century came in. 

From the surroundings of the place there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that Cross House was a very comfort- 
able and very pleasant residence. The prospect down the 
wide thoroughfare of Westgate Street was of itself 
sufficiently picturesque. On the right were the lofty 
dwellings occupied by some of the best families 
in Newcastle; on the left the Vicarage and St. John’s 
Church ; in the centre the Vicar’s Pump; with all the 
changing accessories of locomotion—callers in carriages 
and callers in chairs, travellers on horseback and 
travellers on foot—which such juxtaposition of fashion- 
able dwellings and popular resorts naturally created. 


From the upper windows the view must have been 
charming. The Forth with its leafy avenues and 
fragrant flower plots, although close at hand, might not 
be visible through the cramped alley called Forth Lane; 
but to the north and east were orchards, closes, and well 
kept gardens stretching down from the Bigg Market to 
encircle the picturesque old Vicarage, and the evergreen 
churchyard of St. John; while over Pudding Chare rose 
the glittering pinnacles of St. Nicholas’, and over Denton 
Chare, possibly, the bright acclivities of suburban Gates- 
head. 

Cross House sometimes bore the name of Westgate 
House, but neither by the one nor the other appellative 
is any notice taken of it by local annalists and historians. 
Who was its first, and who were its successive, occupants 
we know not. It has, however, been ascertained that 
during much of his bachelor life in Newcastle, and for 
some time after he married, the old house was occupied by 
Ralph Carr, of Dunston Hill, founder of ‘‘The Old Bank ” 
in Newcastle. (See Mr. Welford’s sketch of Ralph Carr, 
p. 355.) He brought his wife there as a bride in 1758, and 
nine years later—in February, 1767, he is found writing to 
her from London, and mingling with a graphic account of 
the sights he had seen in the great metropolis an aspiration 
for the old place and the young folks at home :—“‘ Yet, I 
assure thee,” he writes, ‘‘ I should have had far more plea- 
sure in examining John’s and Annabella’s collections at 
Cross House.” In our own time the mansion was for 
many years occupied by the Rev. Hepry Wildey Wright, 
incumbent of St. John’s, and then it became commonly 
spoken of as St. John’s Vicarage. But when about the 
year 1870 Mr. Wright removed to Charlotte Square, and 
the house was devoted to commercial uses, the old name 
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was retained, and as Cross House it continues to be 
known. 

Our sketch of Cross House is copied, by permission of 
Mr. Cuthbert E. Carr, of Dunston Hill, a descendant 
of the former occupant, from a pen and ink drawing 
by Mr. W. H. Knowles. 


Motes and Comnuentaries. 





ALDERMAN THOMAS FORSTER. 

It is stated in the interesting article on ‘‘ The Streets 
of Newcastle,” in the June part of the Monthly Chronicle 
(page 273), that along with other worthy natives of 
Newcastle the late Alderman Thomas Forster received 
his education at the old parish schools of St. Andrew’s, 
in Percy Street. If so, he must have had a dual train- 
ing, as he was a senior scholar on Dame Allan’s Founda- 
tion when I also first donned the livery and became a 
“Yellow Yowley,” about the year 1838. An acquaint- 
ance, not to say friendship, began then with the worthy 
alderman, continued through our riper years, and was 
only severed by my removal from ‘the canny toon.” 

Joun Stoxor, South Shields. 


NEWCASTLE PANTS. 

In the interesting series of articles upon “‘ The Streets 
of Newcastle,” the allusion to the pant shown in the 
engraving on page 312 is misleading. The pant in 
question was a free pant, not a “‘farden pant.” The 
latter pants were the property of the local Water Com- 
pany, and were supplied from its mains. The pant at 
the Head of the Side was supplied from the Corporatioa 
reservoir on the Town Moor. The other free pants I 
remember above fifty years ago were the following :—The 
Fighting Cocks Pant in the Bigg Market, the Newgate 
Street Pant, the Black Horse Pant in High Friar Street, 
the Darn Crook Pant, and the Vicar’s Pump in Westgate 
Street. There were others, but I did not know them. 

J AYESS. 


MRS. BARRETT BROWNING. 

The Rev. Canon Burnet, Vicar of Kelloe, kindly 
corrects some errors in the article on ‘‘ Mrs. Browning’s 
Birthplace,” which appears on page 303 of the present 
volume of the Monthly Chronicle. Mr. Burnet’s com- 
munication is so interesting, apart from the corrections it 
contains, that we are pleased to find space for it here :— 

I find tha: ayes give the family surname as ‘‘ Mouldron 
Barrett.” is is a mistake. The proper name is that 
found in the Kelloe register, viz., Moulton-Barrett. This 
is still used by Mr. Moulton-Barrett, of Westover Park, 
Isle of Wight. The full name of the poetess previous to 
her marriage was Elizabath Barrett Moulton-Barrett. 

Kelloe Church cannot, in my opinion, be fairly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a barn-likestructure.” Moreover, the country 
in the neighbourhood is pretty, and, before the woods 


were so extensively cut down, must have been beauti- 
ful. The church is the mother church of what was 
once a very large ish, It is an exceedingly 
ancient building, and is in many respects interesting. 
The style of the original fabric was Norman, some traces 
of which remain. The tower, which is a sturdy square 
structure, contains at least one bell which dates from pre- 
Reformation times. The church is dedicated to St. 
Helen, the mother of the Emperor Constantine ; and in 
the chancel is St. Helen’s Cross, one of the most interest- 
ing relics of antiquity to be found in the county. The 
stone is covered with carvings representing the ‘‘Inven- 
tion” or discovery of the ‘“‘ True Cross” by the Emperor’s 
mother. A paper on the subject of this cross has lately 
been read before the London Society of Antiquaries by 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler, of Durham. 

The older registers of Kelloe are in a very fair con- 
dition, the christenings, marriages, and burials, as was 
usual at the time, being entered in the same book, with 
the clergyman’s name added at the bottom of each page. 
The incumbent of Keiloe is vicar, not rector. The 
rectory is held by Sherbura Hospital. 

Mr. Moulton-Barrett informed me that his sister, 
Elizabeth Barrett, was privately baptised at Coxhoe 
Hall, but he did not say that the sacred rite was per- 
formed by the Rev. George Stephenson. From the entry 
in the parish register, she was evidently ‘‘ received into 
the congregation” when her brother, Edward Barrett 
Moulton-Barrett, was baptized in the church. 

Mrs. Browning’s father, Edward Barrett Moulton- 
Barrett, was a native of St. James’s, Jamaica, not of St. 
Thomas’s, as you have put it. 

The Rev. George Stephenson, a well-known clergyman 
at Sunderland in the earlier part of this century, was 
vicar of Kelloe from 1807 to 1814. He was a “ pluralist,” 
as he held likewise the rectory of Redmarshall and the 
incumbency of St. Thomas’s, Bishopwearmouth. I rather 
think, however, that he resigned Kelloe when he entered 
upon Redmarshall. But he held both Redmarshall and 
St. Thomas’s up to the time of his death. 

You state that the Earl of Seaforth married Mary 
Kennet. I may inform you that I have discovered the 
register of this marriage at Kelloe. It took place on 
March Ist, 1714. The register is as follows :—‘‘1714, 
March Ist, William Earl of Seaforth to Mary Kennet,” 
and is signed by William Thompson, vicar. 

- W. R. Borner. 


It might be interesting to mention that the original 
name of Mrs. Browning’s father was Moulton, to which 
he added that of Barrett on succeeding to some property. 

EDITOR. 


CALALY CASTLE. 
**Suum cuique.” 

In the Monthly Chronicle, July, 1889, p. 296, it is 
alleged that I ‘‘transferred” the legend of Calaly 
Castle, which I contributed in 1846 to Richardson’s 
“Table Book, Legendary Division,” ii., p. 109, from 
the pages of Bell’s “‘Rhymes of the Northern Bards.” One 
has only to compare my version with the brief relation, 
in two sentences, given in the “‘Rhymes,” p. 199, to 
perceive that they are from entirely different sources. 
When I wrote the notice for the “Table Book,” I was 
not aware that the rhyme which it was my chief object 
to have preserved had appeared in a printed form. I 
took it down from the recital of an aged Northumbrian 
friend in Gateshead, who knew nothing about local 
literature ; and from the incidents picked up from him, I 
drew out the paragraph. It was only ashort time ago that 
I met with Bell’s “Rhymes,” &c., and transcribed into my 
common place book its version of the tradition. 
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Since the ‘‘Table Book” period, I have been amused 
to see my narrative doing varied service. G. B. Richard- 
son, in his “Guide to the Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway,” p. 12, quietly adopts the passage: ‘‘The 
process cf dismemberment went on progressively, yet 
still as the footsteps of night, till the whole rows of 
masonry were reduced to a ruinous heap.” The writer 
in the Monthly Chronicle is indebted to the ‘‘ Table 
Book” for almost every particular of the legend. 
“Suddenly a strange commotion and stir were seen to 
have commenced among the closely compacted materials ; 
each particular stone, one by one, rose gradually up on 
its end, toppled over, and fell noiselessly to the earth,” 
is almost verbatim my imaginary description of what 
might have happened on this mysterious manifestation 
of supernatural agency. Mr. M. A. Denham, in his 
“Popular Rhymes, etc., relating to Northumberland,” 
borrowed his illustration of the saying with scarcely 
an alteration, and without any acknowledgment, from 
the ‘Table Book ” paper. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s account, ‘‘Guide to Northumberland,” 
pp. 356-7, is derived, but re-told afresh, from an address 
by Mr. Milne Home in 1861 to the Berwickshire 
Navuralists’ Club (Proceedings, vol. iv., pp. 224-5), and 
is from the pen of Mr. George Tate, of Alnwick, my 
predecessor in office as secretary to the club. 

There are a few different renderings of the Rhyme. 
That from Bell’s ‘“‘ Northern Bards” (1812), with its 
comment, I give entire to compare with that in the 
Monthly Chronicle, which is a recast of my own :— 

At Calaly, the seat of the Claverings, tradition 
reports that, while the workmen were engaged in 
erecting the castle upon a hill, a little distance from the 
site of the present edifice, they were surprised every 
morning to find their former day’s work destroyed, and 


the whole impeded by supernatural obstacles, which 
causing them to watch, they heard a voice saying :— 
Calaly Castle stands on a height ; 
It’s up in the day, and down at night ; 
Build it down on the Shepherd’s Shaw, 
There it will stand and never fa’. 


Upon which the building was transferred to the place 
mentioned, where it now stands (p. 199). 

Calaly Castle stands on a height, 

Up in the day, and down in the night ; 

Set it up on the Shepherd’s Shaw, 

There it will stand and never fa’. 

J. Hardy, in Richardson’s ‘‘Table-Book,” Leg. Div. ii., 

P 109 (1846). M.A. Denham’s “Popular Rhymes,” &c. 
privately published), 1858. 


The first line, as I learned afterwards, varies to— 
Calaly Ha’ stands up on a height. 


Calaly Castle built on the height, 

Up in the day and down in the night, 
Builded down in the Shepherd’s Shaw, 
It shall stand for aye and never fa’. 


George Tate, Proc. Ber. Nat. Club, iv., p. 225 (1861) ; 
W. W. Tomlinson’s **Guide,” p. 357 (1888). 
Calaly Castle stands on a height, 
Up i’ the day an’ doon i’ the night ; 
If ye build it on the Shepherd’s Shaw, 
There it'll stand and never fa’. 


D. D. Dixon’s “ Vale of Whittingham,” p. 32 (1887). 
James Harpy, Oldcambus, N.B. 
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A PATHETIC APPEAL. 

A miner was working hard to get his piece of work 
done before his ‘‘marra” arrived. When the putter came 
for his full tub, the pony happened to fall down, and 
all the pulling and hauling of the lad failed to get the 
animal to rise. Then the miner came to try what he 
could do. When fairly exhausted, he exclaimed to the 
pony, in the most piteous tones, ‘‘Oh, hinny, get up! 
thoo’s stopping me for getting ma end off !” 

THE ROAD TO EARSDON SQUARE. 

Some years since, on a Sunday afternoon, a Wesleyan 
local preacher inquired of a pitman, standing at a roadside 
corner, the way to Earsdon Square. The man had evi- 
dently been indulging a little at the public-house, and 
was disposed to cultivate a conversation ; for, instead of 
directing the inquirer, he replied, ‘“‘ Aa warren thoo’s gan 
to preach thor?” The modest answer was, ‘‘I am going 
to try,” to which the pitman thus responded, ‘‘Thoo’s a 
bonny man te show the foaks the way te heaven, an 
dissent knaa the road te Yorsdon Square ! ”’ 


CARDS AND TICKETS. 

Three ladies (a mother and two daughters, one of the 
latter a very young girl) were making a fashionable call 
on a friend in Newcastle. The mother and the elder 
daughter presented their cards to the servant girl, who 
was fresh from the country, and requested her to give 
them to her mistress. Leaving the visitors in the hall, 
the girl, holding out the two cards between her fingers, 
went to her mistress, exclaiming in a suspicious tone, 
‘Please, ma’am, thor’s three ladies wiv oney twe tickets. 
Must aa let ’em aall coom in?” 

DATE OF A BIRTHDAY. 

At a medical examination of the boys employed in one 
of the chemical works on the Tyne, the doctor asked one 
of the lads how old he was. He replied that he did not 
know; upon which the doctor requested him to apply to 
his mother for the date of his birth. On his return from 
dinner, the boy said that “‘ his mother didn’t exactly knaa 
when he was born,” but he had to tell the doctor that he 
**wes born that windy neet when the flood weshed away 
aa’d Tommy Burdis’s coos ! ” 

WHAT A Fiz! 

Some years ago, a Shields collier was caught in a gale 
of wind off the North-East Coast; and when nothing but 
foundering seemed inevitable, the captain called the crew 
into the cabin to prayers. Now, the captain was fond of 
his grog, the consequence of which was that he had a 
very red nose. While engaged at prayers, the cabin boy 
kept sniggering and laughing to himself. On being ques- 
tioned by the mate afterwards why he laughed on such a 
serious occasion, the lad replied, ‘‘Aa cuddent help think- 
ing, if the ship went doon, whaat a fiz the maister’s nose 
wad myek !” 
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On the 11th of June, Mr. Herbert Davy, for nearly 
thirty-five years vice-consul of the United States of 
America, and a member of the firm of Harvey and Davy, 
tobacco manufacturers, died at his residence, Old Burdon 
Place, Newcastle. The widow of the deceased gentleman, 
Mrs. E. M. Davy, who is a well-known authoress, has been 
a frequent contributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

The death was announced, on the 12th of June, at the 
age of 68 years, of Mr. John Hull, who, upwards of thirty 
years ago, had built and established the steam flour-mill 
of Burn Mill, Willington, in the county of Durham. 

Mr. Alderman Benjamin Plummer, J.P., who for nearly 
thirty-six years had been connected with the Newcastle 
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Council, died on the 12th of June. In the municipal year 
1861-62, he occupied the office of Sheriff. He had also, 
for many years, been a member of the River Tyne Com- 
mission, and he was, at the time of his death, chairman 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company. The 
deceased gentleman was in the 73rd year of his age. Our 
portrait is copied from a photograph by Mr. James Bacon, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle. 

On the same day, died Mr. James Sproat, a somewhat 
noted character at Morpeth. Having learned the twin 
crafts of shaving and cutlery, he travelled with his grind- 
ing-wheel all over England, as well asagreat part of 
Scotland and Ireland. He also proceeded through 
France, and portions of Spain and Switzerland. As cook 
and steward of a sailing vessel, he went to Pernambuco, 
and tried life in Brazil, and after that he roughed it, in 
the early days of Australian colonisation, at Brisbane. 
Mr. Sproat, who was a noted bell-ringer, ultimately 
settled down as landlord of the Crispin Inn, Morpeth. 

Mr. J. K. Smith, bellhanger, died on the 12th of June, 
at his residence, Temperance Row, Shieldfield, Newcastle. 
The deceased, who was 54 years of age, was a native of 


Orkney, but had lived in Newcastle almost since his in- 
fancy. Asa writer of local songs, he showed his versatility 
in the composition of pieces for Chater’s comic publications, 
**Ward’s Almanac,” and the Weekly Chronicle. Besides 
this, he was the writer of a prize song on the Gateshead 
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Working Men’s Club, and the author of a prize essay on 
working men’s clubs. Mr. Smith’s portrait is copied 
from a photograph by Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, St. 
Nicholas’ Buildings, Newcastle. 

On the 13th of June, the death was announced of Mr. 
Richard Robinson, superintendent of the London and 
Windsor Division of the Great Western Waggon and 
Carriage Department. The deceased was a native of 
Hartley, near Tynemouth, in Northumberland, and was 
70 years of age. 

On the same day, at the age of 92, died at Cherryburn, 
Northumberland, Elizabeth, widow of Ralph Bewick, 
nephew of Thomas Bewick, the famous wood-engraver. 
Thomas Bewick had two brothers, John and William. 
The former was an engraver, and died unmarried; the 
latter carried on the farm at Cherryburn and the landsale 
colliery at Mickley, and had a family of six sons and two 
daughters. Of these six sons, Ralpb, the husband of the 
jady who died as above stated, was the only one who 
married. The Monthly Chronicle for 1888 contains bio- 
graphies of Thomas and John Bewick, with portraits of 
both, together with views of Cherryburn, Bewick’s work- 
shop, and Ovingham Churchyard. 

Mr. Christopher W. Knowles died on the 15th of June, 
in Diana Street, Newcastle. Deceased, who was in his 
57th year, was well known in the theatrical and profes- 
sional circles of Tyneside, and was for a long time a mem- 
ber of the ‘“‘ Black House” company of amateurs. 

The death was announced, on the 19th of June, of Mr. 
George Little, a well-known cattle-salesman of Halt- 
whistle. He was about 67 years old. 

The death was announced, on June 21, of Miss Louisa 
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Bird, for many years the chief wardrobe keeper and cos- 
tumiere at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. 

Mr. John Braithwaite, who was many years landlord 
of the Queen’s Head Hotel, Morpeth, died on June 25th, 
at Alnwick. Mr. Braithwaite, when a young man, served 
as guard onacoach which ran from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh along the Great North Road. Subsequently, he 
was transferred to the mail coach service, and once had as 
a passenger Sir Walter Scott, of whom he retained a vivid 
recollection. At the time of his death Mr. Braithwaite 
was nearly ninety years of age. 

On the morning of June 26th, Mr. Robert Eichholtz 
for some years German Consul in Newcastle, was found 
dead in bed at his lodgings in East Parade, with a bullet 
wound in his right temple and a revolver in his hand. 
Deceased, who was about 70 years of age, was a native of 
Dantzic, but came to England at an early age. Com- 
mercial troubles were said to be the cause of the suicide. 

On the 30th June, died Mr. Thomas Fordyce, of New- 
castle, aged 79. Until within recent years the deceased 
gentleman held a prominent position in connection with 
local typography, and a number of important works 
issued from his office in Dean Street. His claim to re- 
membrance by Novocastrians rests mainly upon the pub- 
lication of the well-known ‘‘ Local Records.” Mr. For- 
dyce was both compiler and printer of this work, which 
was a continuation of Mr. John Sykes’s useful publica- 
tion. 

The Rev. Henry E. Hartley, of Wyke Vicarage, near 
Bradford, who had been for a short time the guest of the 
Rev. William Sisson, vicar of Slaley, died suddenly on 
June 30th, while on his way to church. 

The death took place, on the 7th July, at Westoe, of 
Mr. Henry Augustine Yorke, one of the proprietors of 
the Shields Daily News, He was 72 years of age. 

On the sane day, Mr. Robert Witherspoon, who was 
in Paris during the siege, died at Chester-le-Street, at the 
age of 66 years. Mr. Witherspoon erected a large build- 
ing in Chester-le-Street, which he called New Jerusalem ; 
and in this building he carried on his business as a con- 
fectioner, lectured on temperance, and promulgated his 
peculiar religious views. 


Record of EGhents. 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


JUNE. 

10.—It was announced that the will of Mr. Archibald 
Singers, late of Carlton Villa, Jesmond Road, New- 
castle, wine merchant and vinegar manufacturer, had 
been sworn at £148,877 14s. 

—The arbitration was opened at the Law Courts, Lon- 
don, in a long-pending dispute as to turf matters between 
Sir George Chetwynd and the Earl of Durham, the 
teferees being the Hon. James Lowther, the Earl of 
March, and Prince Soltykoff. The arbitrators, whose 
decision was announced on the 29th, awarded Sir George 
Chetwynd a farthing damages, and directed each party to 
pay his own costs, as well as one-half the costs of the 
reference. 

11.—It was stated that Miss Mary Eason, of Ladbroke 
Gardens, Notting Hill, London, who died on the 15th of 


May, had devised her land and premises at Park Gate, 
Darlington, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the 
purpose of erecting a church thereon. The personal 
estate of the deceased lady was sworn to exceed £113,000. 

—There were great festivities and rejoicings at Bothal 
Castle, Northumberland, one of the estates of the Duke of 
Portland, on the occasion of the marriage of his Grace to 
Miss Dallas- Yorke. 

12.—Messrs. Proudfoot and Howe, contracturs, com- 
pleted the filling up of the gap caused by the recent sub- 
sidence of ground at Swalwell. The operations conclu- 
sively proved that the place had been formerly a pit shaft. 
(See ante page 332.) 

13.—A meeting was held for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the Newcastle Hospital Fund, the sum avail- 
able, with a former surplus, being £4,156 9s. 11d. ; and it 
was resolved that the Infirmary should receive a gift of 
£300, on the principle of £100 for every £1,000 collected. 

14.—At a meeting of the representative shipowners of 
the North-East Coast ports, it was decided that steps be 
taken among the shipowners of the United Kingdom to 
form an association for mutual aid and defence in dealing 
with the demands put forth from time to time by the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union. 

—It was found, as the result of a vote by ballot, that 
513 were for an amended sliding scale and 1,566 against 
any scale whatever in connection with the Cleveland 
Miners’ Association. 

—An announcement appeared in the London Gazette, 
to the effect that the Queen had given permission to 
William Henry Armstrong Fitzpatrick Watson, grandson 
of the late Baron Watson, and of Ann his wife, only 
daughter of William Armstrong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
some time Mayor of that city, and sister of William 
George, Baron Armstrong, of Cragside, to take and hence- 
forth use the surname of Armstrong in addition to and 
after that of Watson. On the following day, Mr. 
Watson-Armstrong was married to Miss Winifreda Adye, 
eldest daughter of General Sir John Adye, G.C.B., R.A. 
The ceremony was performed at St. Saviour’s Church, St. 
George’s Square, London. 

—It transpired, as the result of a house-to-house census 
instituted by the School Board, that the total population 
of Newcastle was 170,152. 

16.—A large gathering of Methodists assembled at 
Saugh House, Cambo, Northumberland, to celebrate the 
107th anniversary of the visit of John Wesley, who 
preached under an old thorn tree at that place on the 
17th of June, 1782. 

17.—The second batch of twenty-one street Arabs went 
for a fortnight into camping quarters on the Links near 
Hartley. 

18.—Dr. Robert Howden, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, was appointed Lecturer 
on Anatomy in the University of Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

—Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury, in the 
House of Commons, announced the names of the gentle- 
men composing the Royal Commission on Mining Royal- 
ties, the North of England being represented by Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P. (who had introduced the question), 
Mr. Nicholas Wood, M.P., Mr. David Dale, and Mr. 
George Baker Forster. 

—Bishop Sandford re-opened Holy Trinity Church, 
South Hetton, which had been enlarged by the addition 
of a chancel, organ chamber, and vestry. 
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—It was announced that a cinerary urn, containing 
ashes mixed with human bones, and a smaller urn, known 
as a food vessel, had been found by Lord Armstrong’s 
workmen while trenching on the slopes of the Simonside 
Hills, near Great Tosson. 

19.—The polling for a representative in the Newcastle 
City Council for Elswick East Ward, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Mr. William Milburn Hen- 
zell, took place in the Masonic Hall, Maple Street, and 
resulted in the return of Dr. Henry Evers, teacher of 
science, who received 364 votes, against 233 recorded for 
Mr. John Hall, who had come out as the nominee of the 
Newcastle Labour Association. 

—The annual demonstration of the Cleveland Ironstone 
Miners’ Association was held at Saltburn, and was at- 
tended by 3,000 people, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Joseph Toyn. 

20.—This morning, a distressing suicide was committed 
at Durham. A young woman, named Mary Kellett, aged 
18, threw herself into the Wear from the Prebend'’s 
Bridge in that city. 

—The newspapers intimated that the men connected 
with the Northumberland Miners’ Association had, by 
large majorities, decided to accept the offer of 5 per cent. 
advance in wages made by the owners of collieries. 

21.—It was announced that the probate of the will of 
the Rev. Scott Frederick Surtees, of Dinsdale-on-Tees, 
who died at Bristol on May Ist, had been granted to the 
executors, his brothers, the Rev. Richard Surtees, of 
Holtby Rectory, Yorkshire, and Mr. A. W. Surtees, 
solicitor, London. The testator left to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Darlington all his historical works and 
books (excepting Surtees’s ‘‘ Durham ”) to be added to and 
to form part of the Darlington Free Library. (See 
Monthly Chronicle, 1888, pp. 32, 527.) 

—The inscription on the old bridge at Sandyford, New- 
castle, was recut under the direction of the Memorial 
Tablet Society. The new inscription, ‘‘ Lambert’s Leap, 
1759,” is now conspicuous to all who pass across the bridge 
where the well-known leap was taken 130 years ago. (See 
Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 16.) 

—Mr. William Wilson, a member of Newcastle Town 
Council, was elected to the aldermanic bench in the rcom 
of the late Mr. Alderman Plummer. 

22.—Volunteer camps were opened at Morpeth, New- 
biggin, South Shields, and Whitley. 

—A drinking fountain, which had been erected at the 
corner of Clayton Park Road, Newcastle, was formally 
presented to the town by Dr. Whyloch, of Folkestone, in 
the name of his aunt, Miss Colvill. A marble tablet con- 
tains the following inscription :—‘‘ This fountain was pre- 
sented to the city of Newcastle by Miss Caroline Sophia 
Russell Colvill, in loving remembrance of her brother, the 
late Edwin Dodd Colvill, who was for upwards of sixty 
years well and honourably known in Newcastle. W. D. 
Stephens, Esquire, Mayor, 1888. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my friends, ye did it unto 
me.’ Matt. xxv., ver. 40.” 

—The Northumberland miners held their gala on Blyth 
Links. The day was beautifully fine, and there was a 
large attendance of miners, their wives and children, from 
the various collieries. Mr. John Nixon, president of the 
Miners’ Association, presided. The other speakers were 
Mr. Thoman Burt, M.P., Mr. Henry George (author of 
“*Progress and Proverty ”), Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., 
and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 


—The series of fortnightly demonstrations which had 
been held in East Durham in connection with the sliding 
scale and wages questions was brought to a conclusion, 
when a mass meeting was held at Houghton-le-Spring, 
from 14,000 to 15,000 men being represented. <A resolution 
was passed declaring that the prosperous state of trade 
warranted the miners in pressing their demand for a 20 
per cent. advance. 

23.—The Tyne Steam Shipping Company’s steamer 
Royal Dane, on her passage to London, with 330 passen- 
gers, broke the fore web of her crank shaft, and had to 
take assistance into the Thames. 

24.—A party of members of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries commenced a week’s tour in South-East 
Yorkshire. 

25.—A fatal accident occurred at Gilsland to William 
Ayton, aged 19 years, who fell from a cliff near the Spa, a 
height of 45 feet. Deceased was employed at Messrs. 
Swan’s Electric Light Works, London, but had been 
spending a few days with his mother at New Benwell. 
He and his brother had gone to Gilsland with an excur- 
sion party. 

—The new harbour at North Sunderland, which had 
been built at a cost of £25,000 by the trustees of the 
Crewe Charity, was opened, the occasion being marked as 
a general holiday. 

—The torpedo catcher Planet, built by Palmer’s Ship- 
building and Iron Company for the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, was launched at Jarrow. 

—The eighth annual Temperance Festival was com- 
menced on the Newcastle Town Moor in brilliant weather. 
Crowds of holiday-makers wended their way to the Moor 
on this and the two following days. The sports provided 
for the patrons were highly appreciated, while the show- 
men and roundabout proprietors did a thriving business. 
It was computed that between 100,000 and 150,000 persons 
were present on the second day. The festival was con- 
sidered the most successful yet held. 

—Newcastle Races commenced at High Gosforth Park. 
The event of the meeting, the Northumberland Plate, 
which was contested for on the second day (Wednesday, 
June 26), was won by Drizzle, the property of the Ear! of 
Durham. 

—After an absence of two years, Lord Hastings 
visited Seaton Delaval Hall. He received a warm wel- 
come from the villagers and others, the Seaton Delaval 
brass band being in attendance, 

28.—Between two and three thousand members of the 
Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland held a demonstration on the Town 
Moor, Newcastle, and adopted a number of resolutions. 

—The annual inspection of the 1st Newcastle Artillery 
Volunteers took place on Newbiggin Moor. The Tyne- 
side Infantry Volunteers, who formed the Brigade Camp 
at Morpeth, were inspected on the same day by General 
Stevenson, commanding the Northern District. 

29.—The members of the lst Newcastle and 1st Durham 
Engineer Volunteer corps were inspected at their respec- 
tive camping grounds. 

—The artistic and literary friends of Mr. Joseph 
Skipsey, the pitman poet, met in the Liberal Club, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, to congratulate him on his 
appointment as custodian of Shakspeare’s house at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

—Mr. Jacob Wilson, honorary director of the Royal 
Agricultural Show, which was this year held at Windsor, 
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received the honour of knighthood. The new knight is 
one of the best known and most popular agriculturists in 
the country, and nowhere is he more respected than in the 
county of Northumberland, where he has so long lived. 
He was born at Crackenthorpe Hall, on November 16, 
1836, and in 1864 entered as a student at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. After leaving college, he 
set himself earnestly to work under his father, who 
was the tenant of the large farm of Woodhorn Manor, 
near Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland. In 1858 
Mr. Wilson obtained the first agricultural diploma that 
the Highland Society had ever awarded. On his mar- 
riage in 1874 toa daughter of Mr. Alderman Hedley, of 
Newcastle, he was presented with silver plate to the 
value of £500 in recognition of his invaluable services to 


SIR JACOB WILSON, 


the Northumberland Agricultural Society. His con- 
nection with the Royal Agricultural Society dates from 
1863, when he acted with Mr. Clare Sewell Read as a judge 
of steam ploughs at Worcester. On the retirement of Sir 
Brandreth Gibbs from the office of director of the Royal 
Shows, Mr. Wilson was elected his successor, He has 
taken part in many other public matters, the most notable 
being the work of the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression. On December 8, 1884, Mr. Wilson was en- 
tertained at a dinner at Willis’s Rooms, London, and pre- 
sented with an old silver soup tureen and 3,000 guineas 
from the agriculturists of great Britain. 

—A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. Thomas 
Lawson, a Newcastle journalist, on his appointment to 
the committee clerkship of the Newcastle Corporation. 

50.—The railway servants on the Northern section of the 
North-Eastern Railway had a procession through the 
streets of Newcastle and a mass meeting on the Town 


Moor. The gathering was held in support of a proposed 
reduction in the hours of labour and of increased pay for 
Sunday work. 

JULY. 

1.—A town’s meeting, called by the Mayor, was held in 
the Assembly Hall, Sunderland, to consider the question 
of Sunday music in the park. There was a large at- 
tendance, including ministers of all denominations. A 
resolution in favour of the stand in the park being opened 
for the use of a band on Sundays was put to the meeting 
and lost. 

2.—The new church of St. Ignatius the Martyr, erected 
in Suffolk Street, Hendon, Sunderland, the gift of the 
Bishop of Durham, was consecrated by his lordship him- 
self, in the presence of a very large congregation. 

—On the occasion of the marriage, at Berne, Switzer- 
land, of Colonel David Milne Home, of Wedderburn and 
Paxton, Berwickshire, to a daughter of Major Ellis, 60th 
Rifles, the joy bells in Berwick Town Hall were rung. 

—The Royal Humane Society’s bronze medal and 
certificate were presented to Charles Todd, of Cox Green, 
in the Band Hill School, Shiney Row, by Mr. F. Stobart, 
J.P., before a large gathering of the general public. 

3.—The Midsummer Quarter Sessions for the city and 
county of Newcastle-on-Tyne were commenced, before 
Mr. Digby Seymour, Recorder. Samuel Robert Hannay, 
for embezzling the sum of £85 belonging to the Newcastle 
Corporation, was sent to prison for six months. 

—A shocking accident occurred at Newcastle Quay, by 
which two boys, named William McMullen and Thomas 
Storey Daggett, lost their lives. The youths were climbing 
over some packing cases at the Swedish Wharf, when one of 
the boxes overturned and fell upon them. McMullen was 
killed on the spot, and Daggett died the next morning at 
the Newcastle Infirmary. 

4.—At the Northumberland Sessions, held at the Moot 
Hall, Newcastle, Mr. C. L. Bell and Mr. H. Liddell took 
the oaths and qualified as justices of the peace. 

5.—Attention was called to the fact that the inscription 
on the monument to Captain Cook, the celebrated navi- 
gator, was gradually being obliterated by the ravages 
of time and exposure. The monument, which forms 
the most lofty pinnacle in the whole of the Cleveland 
district, was erected by a Whitby man, the late Mr. 
Robert Campion. The foundation stone was laid by Mr. 
Campion on the 12th July, 1827, being the anniversary of 
the day on which Captain Cook commenced his voyage, 
and also the birth of the founder. It was finished on the 
27th of October, 1827, being Captain Cook’s birthday. 
(See Monthly Chronicle, 1887, pp. 230, 282, 298, and 426.) 

—Early in the morning, a woman named Elizabeth 
Proud, living at 89, Western Road, Jarrow, was found in 
bed with her throat cut, shocking injuries being inflicted. 
Her husband, Thomas Proud, was also found in a similar 
condition. The woman expired about half-past five o’clock 
the same morning, and the man a few hours later. 

—At the Cumberland Assizes, Mary Maloney and John 
Maloney, her son, were found guilty of the manslaughter 
of Michael Maloney, husband and father of the prisoners 
respectively. The woman was sentenced to six months’ 
and her son to three months’ hard labour. 

6.—Thomas Fletcher, who was charged with murdering 
his wife, Mary Ann Fletcher, in a house in Drury Lane, 
Newcastle, on March 18th, was, at the Assizes, found 
** Not Guilty.” 
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—The library belonging to the late Mr. John Stokoe, 
of Sumerods, near Hexham, was sold. The following are 
the prices of a few of the most important works :—An 
old coloured print of Beeswing, 23s.; Yarrel’s British 
Birds, £1 6s.; Mackenzie’s History of Northumberland, 
£1 16s.; Hodgson’s Northumberland, £40 ; Hutchinson’s 
Durham, £3 2s. 6d.; Bruce’s Roman Wall, £6 12s. 6d. 

—At the Cumberland Assizes, held at Carlisle, William 
Kerr, blacksmith, aged 25, was charged with the wilful 
murder of Sebra Troughear, on June 2nd, at Lingey Close 
Head, about three miles from Carlisle. The jury found 
the prisoner guilty, and the judge passed sentence of 
death. 

—The eighteenth annual gala of the Durham Miners’ 
Association was held on the Durham racecourse. The 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P., Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., and Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, M.P., were the principal speakers. 

—While a number of men were engaged at farm work 
in a field near to Roxburgh Railway Bridge, which spans 
the Teviot, near Kelso, they heard peculiar cries fully a 
field’s breadth from them. Proceeding in the direction of 
the sound, they discovered a weasel in a dying condition, 
and literally covered with wasps. The weasel soon after 
died. 

8.—At the Newcastle Assizes, David Bryson Hildrop, 
aged 27, described as a barman, was charged with having. 
on May 4th, in Rye Hill, Newcastle, murdered Theresa 
Marina Matthews ; and further, with having, on the 17th 
of March, 1889, at West Ham, Essex, feloniously married 
the same Theresa Marina Matthews, his former wife 
being then alive. The jury found the prisoner not guilty 
of murder. To the charge of bigamy, Hildrop pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

9.—The annual stock-taking report of Mr. W. J. Hag- 
gerston, chief librarian of the Newcastle Public Library, 
stated that the total number of volumes in the Reference 
Department on June 29th was 32,648, and in the Lending 
Department 31,697, making a grand total of 64,345. The 
issues during the year ending June 22, 1889, were—Refer- 
ence library, 38,434; lending library, 256,549. The total 
issues in lending and reference libraries from the dates of 
their respective openings, viz., September 13th, 1880, and 
August 20th, 1884, amounted to 2,276,062 volumes. 
During that period only 22 volumes had been lost, the 
cash value of the 22 volumes being £2 16s. 7d., while 
during the same period £1,370 7s. 8d. had been received 
from readers for fines, &c. 

—The polling for the election of a member of the New- 
castle Town Council to fill the seat rendered vacant by 
the elevation of Mr. W. Wilson tothe aldermanic bench 
resulted as follows :—Mr. H. B. Wilson, 669 votes; Mr. 
John Irving, 142; Mr. John Laidler, labour candidate, 78. 

—While three young men, named John Laidler, John 
Davidson, and Robert Davidson, were bathing at Man- 
haven, near South Shields, the first-named was carried 
out to sea and drowned. 

10.—It was announced that the Rev. Arnold Jerome 
Matthews, rector of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Bath, had addressed a letter to his congregation, inti- 
mating his secession from the Church of Rome. Mr. 
Matthews was ordained in 1876 by Archbishop Eyre, and 
afterwards laboured in Gateshead and other places. 


General Occurrences, 


JUNE. 

12.—A terrible railway accident occurred at Armagh, 
Treland. A heavily laden excursion train, labouring up 
a steep incline, became separated into two parts, and the 
hindmost portion, thus released, ran down the hill at 
great speed, until it dashed into another train on the 
same metals. Some 75 persons were killed, and about 
130 received severe injuries. 

19.—The death was reported, at the age of 92, of one 
of the last of the officers who took part in the battle of 
Waterloo—Lieut.-Colonel Barton P. Browne, formerly of 
the 11th Hussars. 

27.—The Queen formally gave her consent to the 
betrothal of Princess Louise, eidest daughter of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, to the Ear] of Fife. 

28.—Death of Signora Carlotta Patti, a popular 
vocalist, who was said to have “the highest soprano 
voice ever known.” She was sister of the celebrated 
Adelina Patti. 

29.—The Portuguese authorities in South Africa seized 
the Delagoa Bay Railway, in which much English capital 
was invested. 

30.—Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., was arrested near 
Cork. A serious disturbance took place, in the course 
of which many people were injured, including Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, M.P. 

JULY. 

1.—The Shah of Persia arrived in England. In the 
course of his stay he paid a visit to the Queen at Windsor, 
and attended a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of 
London. The Shah was everywhere enthusiastically 
received by large crowds. 

2.—Mr. Michael Davitt gave evidence before the 
Parnell Commission. 

—A terrible explosion of fire-damp occurred at the 
Verpilleux pits, St. Etienne, France. About 200 persons 
perished. 

—The English and Egyptian troops at Wady Halfa 
defeated a force of dervishes at Arguin. The enemy 
lost 500 killed. The Egyptians had seventy killed and 
wounded. 

—King Alexander of Servia was anointed at Zitcha, 
where, in the middle ages, seven of the Servian kings 
were anointed and crowned. 

5.—The election of a Parliamentary representative for 
West Fife resulted as follows :—A. Birrell (Gladstonian 
Liberal), 3,551; E. Wemyss (Liberal Unionist), 2,758 ; 
majority, 793. 

—An amendment to the Land Transfer Bill having 
been carried in the House of Lords against the Govern- 
ment by a majority of nine votes, the measure was 
withdrawn. 

6.—The celebrated picture known as the ‘“ Angelus,” 
painted by J. F. Millet, was sold by auction at the sale 
of the works of art of M. Secrétan, in Paris, and realised 
£22,120. 

8—The volunteers assembled at Wimbledon for the 
annual rifle competition for the last time. 

10.—Snowdon, the highest mountain in Wales, was sold 
by auction in London for £5,750. 
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